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“PLEASE STAND ON THE RIGHT 
SO THAT OTHERS MAY PASS.”’ 


What a boon for the elderly 
The 


young and active pass them 


at the end of the day! 


by, often without a thought 
as to their weariness. As 
with the escalator, so in 
life. Do you, who perhays 
can afford to be light- 
hearted, always appreciate 
that there are many not so 
fortunate? Will you give 
them a thought, and think 
now you can help them? 


GOVERNESSES’ 


38 VICTORIA STREET 


Waiting patiently, they 
know that the escalator will 


bring them to the top in 













time. They could not man- 


age without. So also it is 
the only hope of many at 
the end of a hard life to 
count on the G.B.I. to brine 
them towards an Annuity. 


the G.B.I. 


needs more of your help to 


sut escalator 


keep it moving. All can 


contribute something. 
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A woodcut of Braemar Castle: one of the series of 
Famous Castles published by W.D. & H. O. Wills. 

““There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
“Three Castles.’ ”’ 

W. M. Thackeray—‘‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


Handmade 
20 FOR 16 
{4 Also obtainable 
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in other packings 


10 FOR 8” 
20 FOR 1 
50 FOR 3 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI must have found it difficult to 
decide whether to attend the Nyon Conference or not, 
and there is little doubt that from his own point of view 
he decided wrong. Italy’s absence promoted rather than 
impeded success, and the fact that the Conference, assembling 
for the first time on Friday afternoon, reached its conclusions 
by Saturday night is a testimony to the complete harmony 
that prevailed. The Anglo-French patrol which is now to 
be established throughout the Mediterranean represents no 
isolated action by those two Powers. They are acting 
specifically on behalf of all the “ neutral” Mediterranean 
States except Italy—and Albania—and with the fully and 
formally-expressed support of those States. They are police 
charged with suppressing the gangster-warfare which has 
made an ocean thoroughfare a dangerous highway in time 
of peace. Italy may, at her own request, have a larger zone 
lotted to her, but meanwhile she will have had the oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the spectacle of the British and 
French navies, acting in complete co-operation as parts of a 
‘ingle machine, policing a sea in which she herself claims 
to be predominant—and that as part of a cordial agreement 
with States like Russia, Jugoslavia and Turkey. That 
artangement is being put in hand forthwith, and is not cpen 
fo any revision at the hands of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee. It remains to be seen whether the steps taken will 
intimidate the anonymous authors of lawless attacks which 
were neither sporadic nor opportunist but systematically 
organised. The naval authorities of both Great Britain and 
France appear completely confident about that. 


* x * * 


Strategy in China 


After a month’s effective resistance the Chinese at Shanghai 
have retired a few miles to strong prepared positions, though 
their right wing still rests on the International Settlement, 
Which thus remains in perpetual danger. From one point of 


view the move is an advantage, as it removes the defence 
from the fire of the Japanese warships’ guns. On the other 
hand the Japanese are left much freer to land reinforcements 
and get space in which to develop their attack. But their 
objective is not clear. The Chinese can fall back indefinitely, 
and also apparently go on filling the appalling gaps in their 
ranks indefinitely. Japan could, however, in that case cut all 
Chinese communications with Shanghai and devote herself to 
operations in the North, which she obviously regards as the 
principal theatre. Her advance there is continuing, but 
the one-time Communist army, now finally embodied in the 
Nanking Government’s armed forces, has soon to be encoun- 
tered, a prospect which appears to be viewed with some 
apprehension in Tokyo. It is perfectly possible that China’s 
resistance may suddenly crumble either in the North or at 
Shanghai, but there is no sign of that yet. She is more likely to 
suffer from lack of munitions, for Japan has the means to make 
her blockade effective, and President Roosevelt, while he 
has not yet put the Neutrality Act in force, has forbidden 
the transport of munitions to either combatant in Government- 
owned vessels. The Japanese Prime Minister, nevertheless, 
has deemed it wise to warn his countrymen that they must 
be in for a long war. At Geneva Dr. Wellington Koo’s 
able and admirably restrained statement of the Chinese 
case made a deep impression on the League Assembly on 
Wednesday. His appeal for a condemnation of Japan 
now goes before the Advisory Committee appointed in 
1933 in connexion with the Manchurian affair. 


* * * * 


General Franco and Madrid 

There have been no military operations of importance in 
Spain in the past week. Gijon, the last port on the north 
coast remaining in Government hands, is still holding out, 
but its fall cannot be long delayed. When that happens the 
whole of the north coast provinces will be in General Franco’s 
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hands, and he will be free to divert a certain number of 
troops for one final attack on Madrid before winter sets in. 
But without a considerable reinforcement from outside 
Spain he has little hope of success, for the Government has 
had abundant time to organise the defence of the capital. 
The vital question for Spain, therefore, is what decisions 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini may reach regarding it 
at their interview next week. The former’s insistence at 
Nuremberg that he would not tolerate a Bolshevist Spain is 
significant in this connexion. If Italy—Germany is not 
likely to take active steps—resolves to throw in fresh troops 
and supplies the French will certainly counter by opening 
their frontier, and quite justifiably. Our own Government 
would have to consider then very seriously whether it should 
not—non-intervention having plainly broken down— 
remove the embargo on the supply of munitions to the 
Spanish Government. But, the insurgents having the upper 
hand at sea, the import of munitions by the Government is 
difficult. On that point General Queipo de Llano’s admission 
that the insurgents have bought submarines suggests the 
desirability of information on the origin of the vessels and 
the nationality of their crews. But the operations of the 
Anglo-French patrol may make that question less practically 
important than it would otherwise be. 


* * * * 


The Nuremberg Speeches 


The Nazi Party Conference at Nuremberg produced 
ebullience, but no explosions. General Goering expatiated 
on the virtues of the Four Year Plan, which Dr. Schacht, 
the Minister for Economic Affairs, views with such misgiving 
that it seems likely to cause his resignation. Herr Hitler 
made cordial references to France, declared that Germany 
was now a factor for peace because she wanted to attack no 
one and no one would now dare to attack her, and in his 
final and principal speech delivered another onslaught, in 
language which Herr Streicher could hardly have bettered, 
on Jews and Bolshevists everywhere, and in Spain in particular. 
The Chancellor’s references to the simple innocence of 
Britain and France, who do not realise what the Bolshevist 
peril is, suggest a conclusion which has apparently not occurred 
to him, that if Britain and France do not fear Communism 
it is because their methods of dealing with it are a good 
deal more successful than his own. The speech culminated 
in the claim, which must be emphatically rejected, that 
Germany and Italy are justified in laying a ban on 
“ Bolshevism ” wherever they choose in Europe. If on 
Bolshevism why not on democracy, which is a much more 
dangerous rival to Fascism because it has more to offer ? 
Germany is fully entitled to maintain what régime she chooses 
within her own frontiers, but only on condition that she 
allows other countries the same freedom within theirs. The 
comparative calm of Nuremberg does not exclude the 
possibility of thunders during the Hitler-Mussolini talks 


next week. 
*x * * * 


Palestine at Geneva 


In outline, at any rate, the policy to be adopted for the 
immediate future in Palestine seems to have been settled 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the League of Nations Council, 
before which Mr. Eden laid the British case. The Council 
will accept partition in principle, and will leave it to the 
British Government to attempt to negotiate boundaries 
and other details with the Arabs and Jews. Some lesser 
points may yet be debated, and in particular the not unreason- 
able objection of the Permanent Mandates Commission to 
the arbitrary British restriction of Jewish immigration during 
the interval. The interval may be long, for the remaining 
task is not easy. It is clear now that the Royal Commission 
rendered a great service by grasping the nettle of partition. 
But it is becoming equally clear that they did a great disservice 
by proposing partition within such ill-conceived and contro- 
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versial boundaries. The map that they drew Will tem. 

a very serious handicap ; for while it cannot Possibly gp. 
it will tend to prejudice and complicate every future doe 

ity 

* * * * 









Cotton Quotas in Ceylon 

The action of the Colonial Office in approvin 
of the Ceylon Government for an increase of 
foreign cotton goods imports into the island raises delics 
questions, as the Manchester Guardian, its devotion to “a 
Trade at odds with its devotion to Lancashire’s nag 
has recognised with a little natural embarrassment, 
obviously is bad for Lancashire if Cingalese buy lame 
products instead of Lancashire’s, and the reason J 
can sell cheaper is that her weavers and spinners work le 
hours for lower wages. But Ceylon is well on the “a 
towards self-government, and to overrule a decision « 
her elected representatives for the benefit of British many. 
facturers would be a serious and provocative step. Moteoye: 
the Ceylon Government very naturally regards the interes; 
of the Cingalese consumer as paramount. He Want 
cheap goods, because he has little money to spend, a 
Japan offers.them. Lancashire must inevitably suffer, by 
the only ground on which the action of the Ceylon Governmey, 
or that of the Colonial Office could be held open to criticigy 
would be the theory that the prosperity of any part of th 
Empire benefits all other parts and that therefore Lancashir:, 
welfare should be of concern to Ceylon. But there is » 
warrant for imposing that view of Empire on Ceylon—thoug, 
it was in fact so imposed three years ago. 
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* * * * 





Lord Linlithgow’s Address 

The Viceroy’s address at Simla to a joint session of th: 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly struck , 
good note, and has been well received by Indian opinion 
generally. The Congress party stayed away from th 
sitting ; but the decision to abstain, which was that of a few 
leaders, does not seem to have particularly pleased thei 
rank and file. The Viceroy laid well-justified stress on th 
democratic principles inherent in the new Indian Const- 
tution, and the contrast which it presents in that respect t 
the totalitarian and dictatorial tendencies manifest in othe 
lands. He expressed his confidence in the future gooj 
relations between Indian Ministers and the Civil Servic; 
















and he sent the Provincial Governments a cordial messi: & 





of good will. He then dealt at some length with the prospec 
of All-India Federation, acknowledging its difficulties, bu 
emphasising the great advantages, which the country could 
obtain from it, and from it alone. The impression which 
he conveyed to his hearers was that Federation is a goo 
deal nearer than most of them had thought. 

f x * * * 











Mr. Te Water’s Blunder 
The statement on German colonies made in Canada by 
Mr. Te Water, the High Commissioner of South Africa 1 







London, was surely a prime example of how things ougi & 





not to be done. Mr. Te Water may in the first instance have 





been misrepresented, as he suggests, but even on the basi F 





of what he admits he said he stands condemned. He is nots 





member of the South African Government ; and the positia fF 
which he holds in London, so far from giving him af 
authority to pronounce on such a subject in Canada, waif 







cogent reason why he should have kept silence. 
public opinion is rightly very patient about anything do 
by a Dominion personality; but if it had happened tok 






the Ambassador of a foreign Power in London who ha 
gone over to Canada and used language that could plainly 
be construed as criticism of the Government to whit 
he was accredited, his recall would have been requested § 
About the policy of holding a conference to discuss Germanys 









claim to colonies there is nothing new to say. The subj 


can quite properly be discussed, but in association with maj — 
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yestions, notably disarmament. Great Britain no 

ae i such a plan than Mr. Te Water. What made his 

= we indefensible was their implication that she did, 

4 that he was more open-minded than the Government 

: which he was accredited, to say nothing of the Government 


he represented. 








* * * 





Australian Defence 

The new Australian armaments programme, which is 
to cost £114 millions in the coming year, has no doubt 
been influenced to some extent by discussions at the Imperial 
Conference. Its expansions are mainly naval and aerial ; 
on the military side the chief change is a very necessary 
increase in the anti-aircraft defences of the principal towns, 
for attacks from hostile aircraft-carriers are quite pcssible. 
One of the features of most general interest is the expansion 
(at considerable cost) of the manufacture of arms and 
munitions in Australia itself. If it may be said that today 
no nation is fully self-defended unless it can keep up an 
ams supply on the spot, this seems particularly true of a 
nation occupying so remote and isolated a geographical 
position as Australia. But the chief contribution which 
the Commonwealth will make to Imperial as distinct from 
local defence lies elsewhere. It is the powerful wireless 
station to be erected at Canberra, which will maintain touch 
with ships over a great part of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Canberra is far inland and cannot easily be raided or bombed. 














‘tho For such security the great size of Australia offers possibilities 
not to be found elsewhere in the Pacific. 
* * * * 
f The Reform of the League 

iy The first speech (by Sefior Edwards, of Chile) in the League 
pinion of Nations Assembly’s general discussion on Tuesday, 
m the ¥% devoted to the reform of the League itself, and contained 
Fa fey one very salutary and one very dangerous proposal. The 
| the former—the severance of the League Covenant from the 
on the Tteaty of Versailles—is not new. Mr. Eden has more than 
‘onsti.@ once expressed approval of it, the jurists have declared that 
rect 1 20 legal difficulties stand in the way, and it may be hoped the 
othe & Assembly will get the operation started forthwith. The other 
004 proposal, that since universality is essential to the League 
rvice: the States that have left it should be asked what revision of the 
essgg: Covenant they require as price of their return, will and should 
spect find few supporters. It may well be desirable that when 
, bu League members have revised their own Covenant there should 
couli@ be informal conversations on the subject with some non- 

| member States, but a preliminary bargain with countries 


which 
oe which, like Japan and Italy, have left Geneva because they 
declined to submit to the rules of life which League States 
accept, would be both impolitic and repugnant to decency. 
Let the Assembly cut the Covenant loose from the Treaty of 
Versailles, let it above all find a way by which the League may 
| benot always—what it must be often—a defender of the status 
quo, but sometimes an instrument for effecting peaceful change, 
ugh and it will find itself building for the future much more wisely 


- than by bartering its principles with ex-members. 


10t 2 
ition fF Death Duties 


a by 


Ca If 


x * * x 


“ ' Lord Runciman, on whose estate of £2,388,453 death 
®¢ duties of £1,176,130, or roughly 50 per cent., have been 
ts paid, denounced in his will the policy of high taxation generally, 
oc: and that of high death duties in particular. On the general 
. question his dictum, “the lower the taxation, the higher 
| Would be the national revenue,” is only true in the sense that 
iy there is an optimum point for taxation ; the yield will diminish 
. | if you tax below this point, as well as if you tax above it. 
7 Death duties we shall certainly never see abolished, and 


probably never lowered; but a great deal might be done 
to diminish the economic dislocation and injury which at 
| Present their collection undoubtedly entails. The palliative, 


ject 
an} 









for which the case seems most overwhelming, is that property- 
owners should be allowed to insure for the amount payable 
at their death ; and that the proceeds of such policies (to be 
kept apart, of course, upon a distinct legal footing) should 
not (as at present they would) be aggregated with the rest of 
the estate so as to increase the amount and rate of taxation, 
but be available as a nett sum for their intended purpose. 
After all, the death of a property-owner and the consequent 
liability of a property to tax is a risk like any other risk ; 
and it seems preposterous that there should be risks against 
which the State practically forbids its citizens to insure. The 
advantages of insurance would be manifold. The huge 
liquid sum which the State wants would become available 
at once without any corresponding huge liquidation of pro- 
perty. Much of the harm which the present system inflicts on 
industry and business would thus bz removed, and the 
far more glaring injury which it does to agriculture be at 
least mitigated. Also there would be some levelling of risks 
as between a family where three deaths of the titular head 
occur within a decade, and another where he lives for 80 years. 


x * * * 


Belittlement of England 


Sir John Russell, of Rothamsted, has been visiting Soviet 
Russia, not for the first time; and his impressions, given 
after his return in the Manchester Guardian, cover many 
points of interest. One, on which he insisted strongly, is 
the great harm done in Russia by English visitors, especially 
the younger among them, who ignorantly belittle their own 
country out of sheer ignorance of her social and scientific 
achievements. Ignorance of that kind is certainly a distinct 
and noticeable phenomenon among many—by no means all, 
of course—of the keen young men today. They do not 
realise the extraordinary achievement of their own nation 
in the sphere of personal liberties, because they have never 
really stopped to think what those liberties are, or what it 
would be like to lack them, or how largely in other great 
countries people do lack them. Similarly they do not 
realise the immense progress made in Great Britain by the 
working class, because most of them are totally out of touch 
with any normal working-class life, and fail to realise what 
it was forty years ago. Mr. J. A. Spender’s new book, 
Men and Things, contains some very just comments on 
the prevalence of ignorance of this sort. But Sir John 
Russell’s comment from the Russian end seems particularly 
illuminating. It has been a virtue with England not to 
blow her own trumpet. But possibly it has been overdone. 


* * * * 


Captive Apes 

It is difficult not to sympathise with Sir Hesketh Bell 
in the campaign which he has waged for many years with 
varying success against the keeping of captive orang-utans 
in zoos and elsewhere. It seems well established that 
orang-utans take peculiarly ill to captivity, and most of 
them die there after a very short time. The striking 
appearance of the animal, however, and the great popular 
interest which it always attracts as by far the most human- 
seeming of the anthropoid apes, make it difficult for one 
zoo not to have one if rival zoos have; and so, as they 
rapidly die, their places are rapidly filled (or have been 
save for interruptions due to the campaign aforesaid) by 
a horrible system of razzias in their native wilds, more like 
slave-raiding and slave-trading than anything else. The 
nearness of the orang-utan to man, its almost human family- 
life, the cruelty of the razzias, and the pitiful way in which 
the great creatures pine and die under imprisonment, all 
render the case peculiarly appealing. —The Dutch Government 
has done something by attempts—apparently not continuous 
enough—to prohibit the razzias. But the best solution 
would be an agreement among all reputable zoos at home 
and abroad not to purchase the animals. 
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Instead, the Powers concerned proceeded with their 
agenda undisturbed by the absence of the Fascist States, 
as they might with advantage do more frequently. The 
technical plan prepared by the British Admiralty had, 
indeed, to be adapted to the situation created by the 
non-participation of one of the principal Mediterranean 
Powers, but that caused no delay of consequence, and 
the last state of the plan is, by general consent, better 
than the first. As things stand its chief feature is that 
British and French destroyers will patrol the whole 
highway from Gibraltar to Suez, with instructions to 
sink at sight any submarine attacking a non-Spanish 
merchant-ship, except in the extremely unlikely event 
of the submarine observing the provisions of the Conven- 
tion of 1930, and making provision for the safety of the 
crew before the vessel is attacked. The task is heavy, 
but a joint fleet of 60 destroyers, supported by aircraft, 
of which France will contribute the greater part, should 
be able to make illegal submarine activity too perilous 
an undertaking for a commander of normal mental 
stability to contemplate. 

Altogether, the conference has afforded a striking 
demonstration of the possibility of swift agreement, 
involving decisive and, it may be, drastic action, between 
nine States under the influence of convinced and 
determined leadership. It is quite true that the patrolling 
of the Mediterranean is to be carried out by two only 
of the nine, but the concurrence of the other signatories 
was essential to avoid possible complications, and 
those signatories will actively demonstrate their co- 
operation by assuming responsibility for the patrolling 
of their own territorial waters and by placing their 
ports at the disposal of British and French vessels 
as may be required. The signature by countries like 
Russia, Jugoslavia and Turkey of an agreement of this 
character is a very far from negligible fact. The success 
achieved, indeed, prompts one obvious and pertinent 
question. Why could not what was done at Nyon be 
done equally well at Geneva? Is not the suppression 
of piracy a proper task for the League of Nations, 
and is not the Nyon agreement an admirable example 
of precisely that collective action which the League 
exists to promote and carry out? The answer is not 
obscure. As things turned out the agreement could 
have been achieved as well at Geneva as at Nyon, 
and more conveniently, but it was as well to give Germany 
and Italy, who decline to visit Geneva, an opportunity 
of appearing if they chose. Collective action has 
resulted from Nyon, and those who set more store 
on realities than appearances will be well content with 
the fact without cavilling at its badge of origin. 

What is more important is the bearing of Nyon on 
Geneva, where the Council and Assembly of the League 
are at present in session and faced with as formidable 
problems as have ever confronted them. Two wars, each 
of them capable of involving a whole continent, are in 
progress, and the League appears incapable of exerting 
the smallest influence on either. So far as the Spanish 





method of discussion between all interested Parties coy); 
only be adopted, owing to the attitude of Germany anj 
Italy, elsewhere than at Geneva, the Non-Interventio, 
Committee had to take the place of the League Coung| 
In the case of the Sino-Japanese war the aggression of 
Japan is naked and shameless, but unless League States, 











































































































foremost among them Britain and France, are Willing consid 
to take armed action in support of China, as they noto. “vigil 
riously are not, the struggle will continue as thou it ® 
the League had never existed. That is the plain fact, To pre 
and there is nothing to be gained by not facing it. not suf 

But to face it means calling in question the yey real we 
foundation and basis of the League. Is the whole ide er 
of a concentration of law-abiding nations against , - 
violator of world-peace quixotic and unsound? | fp °° 
collective security, as commonly understood, a dangeroys cing 
chimaera ? Those questions have been asked in the poe | 
last few days in an interesting and important series of «ei 
letters to The Times by Lord Cecil, Lord Lothian and om 
others, and The Times itself on Tuesday sought to define ese 
the spheres in which the League might still render valuable - 
service to the world. There is no virtue in harping on v* 
the mistakes of the past beyond a certain point, though 
it is clear to everyone that the first felon blow at Geneva wisi 
was Japan’s unchecked aggression in Manchuria in § ” 7 
1931, and the second Italy’s ineffectively checked — ve 
aggression against Abyssinia in 1935. What course co 
might have been taken in each of those cases is matter Nor 
of controversy, but it is worth remarking, thet im ;' 
whereas the withdrawal of the British Ambassador (and  “° 
others) from Tokyo as protest against a breach of th — — 
League Covenant in 1931 was denounced as a provocative dp 
act, his withdrawal as a protest against an attack on his . . 
colleague in China in 1937 was openly discussed a pA 
feasible. And it was not piracy as a defiance of inter- - 
national law in general that finally prompted the steps re 
which have had so happy an issue at Nyon, but the rt 
launching of a torpedo at a British destroyer. ” , 

It is still necessary to emphasise certain truths that sy 
might have been supposed by this time to be platitudes. iin 
One is that the League can only act through its Member Atk 
States, and the failures for which it is arraigned are their F 
failures. Only those Governments are in a position to a 
criticise Geneva for its inaction which have been prepared . 
for action themselves but have failed to find sufficient se 
support to justify them in moving; for though the yi 
obligations of the Covenant may be in theory individual a 
it must be generally conceded—so strong a supporter os 
of the League as Lord Cecil fully concedes—that the yi 
idea of collective action, whether economic or military, i 
can only be prudently entertained if enough States a 
participate to give reasonable ground for confidence fra 
that the action will be effective. As against that the pe 
more searching critics of the League may fairly be asked ne 
to agree—Lord Lothian apparently does agree—that he 
where the case for action is plain, and the probability ar 





that action will have the desired results exists, it should 
be taken. That may be as far as we can get today. But 
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a — 
that at any rate is far better than proposing so to revise 
the Covenant as to proclaim to any aggressor that what- 

crimes he may contemplate the League will put 
eal in his way. One other observation is neces- 
yh the interests of truth. The League, said The 


Times 00 Tuesday, has been valued too much as a league 


of coerci 


ciliation. History lends no warrant for this suggestion. 


on and prevention, too little as a league of con- . 


In both the Manchurian and the Abyssinian affairs 
every conceivable avenue of conciliation was exhaustively 
explored—without success, because tre assailants would 
have none of it. What in such a case is to follow next > 
A free hand for the aggressor against the victim, and 
dissociation of the League from the whole affair? The 
world may yet recognise its debt to those Governments 
and those individuals who repudiate such a doctrire. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FREEDOM 


0 one who reflects on the changed surroundings 
N of life in this country, and still less anyone who 
considers Europe, can escape the conclusion that the 
« vigilance ” which is liberty’s proverbial price needs 
just now to be exercised in a specially intelligent way. 
To preserve and extend the essentials of freedom, it does 
not suffice to cling to its existing externals, whatever the 
real working-out of them may happen to be. We must 
be open to adjustments, and ready to abandon ground in 
certain directions, if thereby we can strengthen the 
position as a whole. Several concrete cases give point 
to this, for instance, Scotland Yard’s prohibition— 
now extended for another three months — against 
“marches” through the streets of East London. It is 
obviously a wise prohibition ; nobody is a penny the 
worse; and the alternative would be violence, danger 
to limb and possibly life, and a crop of senseless hatreds 
and vendettas. To tolerate that would be criminal. 

But the whole question of political processions needs 
tuning over. Their use and value in the old days was 
to exhibit the numbers and the will, the power and, 
at a pinch, the violence, of unenfranchised classes who 
could not demonstrate those things in any other way. 
Now that everybody has the suffrage, what justification 
for them is left? The last, for which any could be 
reasonably pleaded, were the marches of voteless and 
vote-seeking women before the War. Today if a body 
of people thinks strongly about anything, it is open 
to them to hold meetings and make speeches and use 
the Press and canvass; but if they get multitudes on 
their side, it is quite unnecessary to exhibit them on the 
streets. The polling-boxes will show their strength far 
more effectively. More, the advent of suffrage democracy 
has made processions anti-democratic. Whereas for- 
merly they brought the pressure of unenfranchised majori- 
ties to bear on enfranchised minorities, now their usual 
aim is to impose the will of minorities on majorities. 
At bottom they are a device with the same purpose as the 


| political uniforms and “ private armies,” which all 


democrats agree a democracy cannot afford to tolerate. 
When one adds the differences between present and 


| past London—how much larger the metropolitan popula- 


tion now is, how much greater is its need for rapid and 
uninterrupted transport—the sheer nuisance of political 
processions becomes a strong argument for banning them 
entirely, at any rate in the London area. Why should 
tens of thousands of busy people be delayed in their 
necessary journeys, and thousands of police be diverted 
from their regular duties, in order that Sir Oswald Mosley, 
or Mr. Pollitt, or whoever it may be, may be allowed to 
seek political power by this obsolete and objectionable 
method ? Be it clearly understood that nothing in the 
argument should derogate from the right of public 
meeting. That is an essential of liberty. We ought to 





allow no one to be prevented from organising in Hyde 
Park the biggest public meeting ever held there. Only, 
those who attend it should find their way to the park in 
a normal manner and by the ordinary modes of transport ; 
not by “ marching” in mass processions. 


Turn to quite a different field—the liberties of the 
Press. On one very important side they require in 
England to be secured or, if you will, extended : that is, 
in regard to the law of libel. But what chance is there 
of getting the law of libel reformed, while on other sides 
the liberty of the Press is so grossly abused? The Press 
is in much too ill odour with Members of Parliament. 
What wonder! Members of Parliament are human ; 
and every one of them knows, that if he were killed in an 
accident tomorrow, Press reporters would torment his 
widow on the telephone, Press photographers would 
besiege her front door for the chance of photographing 
her tears, and reporters and photographers alike might 
tumble over each other across the stones of the burial- 
ground in order to intrude upon and display to the public 
the most intimate agonies of the graveside. The scandal 
has been the subject of protest for years. Organisations 
of proprietors and journalists alike disavow it, yet it 
goes on. If the disavowals are sincere, there is a simple 
way of implementing them. Let the Institute of Journal: 
ists employ counsel to draft a Bill prohibiting each of 
the “ ghoul ” offences specifically, and imposing a really 
heavy fine upon any newspaper using any photographs 
or copy obtained in those ways. Such a Bill presents no 
real difficulty, and need impair no useful liberty. 


The Press, let it be frankly admitted, has been too often 
addicted to crying “ Liberty! ”, when in fact nothing 
was at stake but very ill-gotten money. The filthy 
reports from the Divorce Court are a case in point. 
Does anyone now regret their prohibition? Does it 
not, on the contrary, seem almost incredible that for 
round about seventy years the stream of sewage should 
have flowed through the Press from the Court unhindered, 
till the final stench of one notorious case compelled Parlia- 
ment to legislate ? To the very last nearly all the leading 
daily papers deprecated legislation, and urged that it 
should be left to the discretion of each what they should 
publish. Yet experience had plainly shown that only 
legislation could be effectual, since among the popular 
papers none, even if they wished, could afford to omit 
what their rivals were allowed to put in. 


So in regard to the Summary Procedure (Domestic 
Proceedings) Act passed this year, It seems a pity that 
the President of the Institute of Journalists was so un- 
friendly to it last Monday in his presidential address, 
The case for the Act was surely a very clear one. The 


police courts have an enormous jurisdiction in husbard- 
and-wife cases, where a judicial separation is sought. 
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It has become increasingly realised that the primary duty 
of a court in such cases is to reconcile and not to separate. 
But the great difficulty is publicity. Even where a recon- 
ciliation is effected in spite of it, how often must it mili- 
tate against its lasting! A young couple may leave the 
court re-united ; but by the time their story has made 
the round of the Press, so that all can recognise and 
chaff them indefinitely, what sort of a start has their 
new life? It is quite plain that in these cases an object 
of great social importance can only be attained by exclud- 
ing the Press ; and that exclusion, which costs the Press 
nothing legitimate, ought not to have been grudged by it. 

Again in regard to the report of criminal proceedings, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FFICIAL documents sometimes throw more light on 
internal conditions in a country than columns of news- 

paper description of them. Here is a brief but significant 
bit of evidence on the German Church conflict : 

COMMUNICATION FROM THE SECRET POLICE 

Coblenz, 
June 21st, 1937. 

To Assistant Preacher Herrn Ernst Loh, 


Horchheim bei Koblenz, 
Friedrichstrasse 15. 


“A fine of 50 R.M., or alternatively imprisonment for 10 days, 
is hereby imposed upon you on account of infringement by you of 
I*ar. 1 of the Regulation 1.4.35, issued by the President of the Rhine 
Provinces for the combating of the abuse of theological debate 
and of offences against the fundamental principles of the National 
Socialist movement . . 

In your sermon of May 30th, 1937, held in the Evangelical Church 
of Mayen, you declared the principle— Serve your people, and 
you serve God’ to be untrue. You said that first of all one must 
serve God, and then one may also serve the people. Evidence: 
Your confession when questioned on June 11th, 1937.” 

(Signed) Dr. NOCXEMANN. 
I understand that this document has been published, or 
at any rate made widely known, in Germany, so no harm 


is likely to come to anyone from its reproduction here. 


* x *« x 


This issue of The Spectator, I understand, contains an 
article on ex-President Masaryk by a writer perhaps better 
qualified than any other in this country to appraise him. 
Little, obviously, remains for me, who met Dr. Masaryk 
only once, to add. Yet the death of one of the greatest 
men this generation has seen cannot be allowed to pass here 
without a word. Of the new States that the War brought to 
birth none started its career under guidance comparable to 
Masaryk’s. His best-known book was called The Making 
of a State. It might as well, or better, have been The Maker, 
for his personality dominated every other in Czechoslovakia. 
Yet Masaryk would have been the first to insist that he could 
never have carried his task through without collaborators 
like Stefanik and Benes. Stefanik was killed just when his 
country needed him most, but Masaryk and Benes formed 
one of those almost preordained partnerships of which 
Washington and Hamilton, Botha and Smuts, are among 
the more obvious examples. That anyone except Dr. Benes 
should have succeeded his leader as President was hardly 
conceivable. If the choice had fallen elsewhere the blow to 
Masaryk would have been as great as if it had been deliberately 
directed against himself. 


* * x x 


Admiral Sir Barry Domvile, in his new book, Look to 
Your Moat, gives us some good straight talk about things in 
general and politicians in particular. He has nothing but 
benevolent contempt for “ kind-hearted old people sitting 
round a table at Geneva.” This picture of doddering old 
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it has been made clear in quite a number of recent 
that Press interferences and disclosures during “ 
inquiries have hampered the detection of ci | 


some instances those to blame had excuses ; 
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there were none ; in all it was obvious that the Pop No 
craze for detective thrills was leading the news hn 
beyond their true function as reporting mediums, Thi ser 
tendency needs very careful watching, because With 
its proper limits the réle of the Press in reporting crimin FRE! 
proceedings has great social importance. Publicity { 
the foundation of English criminal justice, ang iy Beis charac 
essentials need to be jealously guarded. Yet they onl eat whe 
can be if inessentials are cleared away. of his Tig 
gaa © 





philanthropists in their lakeside conclaves is engaging 
I relinquish it with something of a pang. But I do posses; 
books of reference, and facts are facts. I have begun by 
looking up Admiral Sir Barry Domvile himself. He jg rm 
or will be before the year is out, and was a naval lieutenay 
when Mr. Eden, the regular British representative at Gene, 
(who is now 40) was aged 1. Lord Cranborne, who is aptty fat 
take Mr. Eden’s place, is 44. M. Delbos, the French For gn 
Minister, is 52. Col. Beck of Poland is 43. Contemplation ¢ he rir 
a gaggle of old persons like this must make Sir Barry Domyi ite P 


feel a bit of a benevolent patriarch himself. ‘ — 
* * * * This : 


rather m¢ 


Dr. Streeter was in many ways the most considerabk country 
figure in this country—he was a very considerable figure indeed $ 
—to identify himself with the Oxford Group, and D;, BB Prin 
Buchman and his followers are justified in making the mog experien 
of it. Their claim that the Group turned a theologian in IB whose p 
an evangelist is at least half valid. But not much more thy paid the 
half, for the Principal of Queen’s did not leave evangelism, BB in speec 
of his own effective kind, to the last three or four years of his [Bip rule 
life. His regular attendance at Student Christian Movemem I Colonel 
conferences, and the parties of undergraduates he used to take IR gt least, 
year after year to Old Jordans Hostel are proof enough of tha. B—je,, v 
But a theologian, of course, he essentially was, and one whos JF The | 
work will remain historic in the evolution of religious thought against 
in this country. Foundations marks an epoch no less than Essay; t 
and Reviews or Lux Mundt, and it and the similar volumes the Fre 
that came later will keep Streeter’s name as familiar to a wide  qorshi 
circle of general readers as his greatest work, The Fow : 
Gospels, will be to generations of Biblical scholars. 
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‘ ; s althoug 

One of the last issues of Mr. Gandhi’s paper Haryan itmay 
reach this country contains a leading article (by Mr. Gandhi § 
himself) which opens with a significant sentence : The la 
“IT have been receiving several letters from different J the att 
provinces protesting against the exclusion of their a Tp, 






to intervene. I do not think there is a single province 
from which such complaints have not been received. h 











have been threatened if the excluded persons’ claims at J py p, 
not considered.” hands 
This is an instructive concomitant of the establishment o Jf obser 
provincial autonomy. Mr. Gandhi deals firmly and admi- & Frenc 
ably with such pretensions, from the general text the nr d 
Ministerships are not prizes but avenues of service. demo 
» + © * Th 
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Sectarian Sustenance me 
“ Sausages are the traditional Anglican Sunday breakfast.” Party 
—The Church Times. to act 
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1 oli DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: I. FRANCE 
h By D. R. GILLIE 
a Nothing is more important, in days when Democracy throughout Europe seems to be fighting for its life, than to 
WSpane jnow what its prospects are in the countries where it still survives. The subject will be examined in a short 
8. Thy series of articles in this and succeeding issues of “‘ The Spectator” by competent writers in the countries concerned. 
© Wit Next week’s article will deal with Central Europe. Diie. 
Criminy FRENCHMAN’S consciousness of his political rights Doriot. In consequence M. André Tardieu has allowed his 
icity HAL is the anchor of French democracy. This trait in friends to state on his authority (he has not once publicly taken 
and jy Mijs character can be observed by any week-end visitor to the responsibility of the statement upon himself) that Colonel 
EY onh a who watches the confident use by the pedestrian de la Rocque accepted subsidies from the secret funds 
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if his right to cross the road at chemins cloutés (the Paris 

sa! of Belisha crossings). After the motor traffic has 
tad riority for some time it can often be observed even 
ia very busy streets that a group of pedestrians will quietly 

Leet their right to cross without any help from a policeman. 

thing arouses popular anger more than a motorist’s 
disregard for pedestrian rights. 

The claim to personal liberty is made logically and firmly 
by every class of Frenchman. There is no social deference 
sich as the English use of the word “sir” implies. The 
waiter’s is the only profession which has not won the right 
to be called “ monsieur ” by the clients or customers. At 
ection times house-to-house canvassing would be considered 
an intrusion on privacy and would probably lose votes. 
The principal motive behind French forms of courtesy is 
wo protect the independence of those using them. 

This insistence on individual rights is the symptom of a 
rather negative outlook on politics. In no other democratic 
country is the rope of popular approval kept so short, or 
ietked so ruthlessly. The slightest suggestion on the part 
ofa Prime Minister that he is indispensable is taken amongst 
aperienced observers as the first sign of his fall. M. Blum, 
whose premiership lasted longer than any other since 1928, 
paid the most extravagant homage to popular sovereignty 
in speech after speech. No party or group which aspires 
to rule dare proclaim itself as anything but “‘ republican.” 
Colonel de la Rocque’s speeches, in their printed version 
atleast, refer always to the day when “‘ our ideas will govern ” 
iz. we do not strive for personal power. 

The French, therefore, have very strong defensive reflexes 
against any threat to public liberties. These reflexes corre- 
spond to those which in financial and foreign affairs identified 
the French attitude for fifteen post-War years with “‘ security.” 
Worship of the idol “ security” has not protected France 
fom a European situation in which she feels herself at 
kast as threatened externally as she did in the pre-War years, 
of from two currency devaluations within twelve months, 
although she is one of the richest countries in the world. 
Itmay be reasonably doubted whether the negative republican 
mstincts of France will suffice alone to preserve her liberties. 
The last few years of French politics have been occupied with 
the attempt to give the State a more positive content. 

The old parliamentary constitution has withstood shock 
after shock since the riots of February 6th, 1934. Over and 
oer again it has been prophesied that the next Cabinet 
cisis would mark the limit of its resistance, yet the last 
such crisis has not only been solved on the old orthodox lines 
but has also been marked by a reversion of power to the “ old 
hands”—Chautemps, Bonnet, Daladier. None the less no 
observer of France can find in this a sufficient guarantee of 
French democracy, although neither the extreme Right 
wor the extreme Left is in a position to oust parliamentary 
democracy at the moment. 

The one movement on the Right which, until last summer at 
ay rate, seemed perhaps capable of imposing itself on the 
country was the former Croix de Feu, now French Social 
Party, of Colonel de la Rocque. Colonel de la Rocque failed 
0 act against the rising tide of the Left and refused, this sum- 
Mer, to join the Liberty Front projected by the new star of the 
ight, the ex-Communist and anti-Communist _ leader, 


(which did not appear in the Croix de Feu accounts) seven 
and eight years ago. With this allegation for “ hue and cry ”’ 
Colonel de la Rocque is now being hounded down by som: 
of the most influential organs of the right. It is unlikely 
that after these attacks his prestige will be sufficient for the 
leadership of such a movement as he had proposed to himself, 
but it is not yet certain that it can be so entirely destroyed 
as to leave the field open to M. Doriot. Whether or in what 
degree the allegation is true is another question, of less his- 
torical importance. I do not myself believe that Colonel de la 
Rocque has conducted himself in a manner personally 
dishonourable. 

On the left the Communists have attempted to use the 
Front Populaire as a means of securing leadership and control 
of the entire anti-Fascist and working-class movement in 
France. It may already be confidently stated that, in spite 
of all trouble which may lie ahead, this attempt has failed. 
The French Communist Party has been built up as a revol: 
tionary anti-Capitalist party. In spite of all the devotion v. 
the militants who run the organisation, it is impossible w 
disguise it for long as a patriotic movement for defending 
the Constitution and national interests. Again and again 
the behaviour of the sections of the working-class hitherto 
associated with the Communist Party has been in direct 
contradiction with the requirements of the party’s policy. 
The Communist Party’s voting strength may be undiminished, 
but distrust of the Communists amongst leading Socialists 
and amongst non-Communists in the trade unions is stronger 
than ever before. Trojan horse tactics have been too apparent. 


French democracy cannot hope to maintain its place in 
world politics merely because the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left have both been checked. The negative character 
of French democracy is due to the fact that the old liberal 
view of the State’s limited functions was peculiarly fitted to 
a nation dominated by small farmers, small shop-keepers, 
small manufacturers and artisans. Since the War big indus- 
trial units have grown up such as Renault’s, the motor and 
arms factory at the gates of Paris, with 35,000 employees in a 
single complex of buildings. The legislative and social 
outlook which applied to the old France of small economic 
units cannot conceivably satisfy this mew France. Yet 
not only do the two economic systems exist side by side, 
but some of the most revolutionary leaders of the workmen 
of the new industrialism still mingle ideas of Socialism or 
of revolutionary Marxism with those of the old bourgeois 
liberalism. The Renault strike committee last summer tried 
to continue the strike in defiance of the recommendation 
of the Communist Party (whose spokesman was threatened 
with a ducking in the river). Asked why the Front Populaire 
Government’s promises to satisfy nearly all their demands by 
immediate legislation did not remove the ground of the 
strike, one of the committee members told me that what 
they really wanted was “ M. Renault’s signature.” This 
bourgeois reply came from what was reputed to be one of 
the most revolutionary organisations in France. 


The new French trade unionism, largely built up on a 
violent class-war propaganda, is based to such an extent on 
new membership and on memories of last summer’s successful 
strikes that it cannot possibly for some time form a stabilising 
factor as does British trade unionism. Its members, already, 
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as individuals, inclined to think more in terms of their political 
rights than their obligations, expect the trade unions to 
justify their existence by perpetually renewed demands. 
These demands under the Blum Government were not only 
addressed to the employers, but in insulting and hectoring 
tones to the Socialist Minister of Labour. Just as nineteenth- 
century economists were inclined to suppose that the State 
could support any degree of commercial competition within 
its borders, so many labour leaders seemed to take it for 
granted that France could support any degree of social 
strife. 

At the moment the various factors in the situation have 
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fought each other to a standstill. The 
laire Government is taking advantage of this to get em 
and employee to consider together the failure of cy 
production to expand like that of neighbouring COuntrg 
The problem of French democracy is to Organise yp, 
the aegis of the State social peace between unusually diy, 
economic groups and classes which have hitherto ; me 
each other’s existences and needs. Th sturdy olf i: 
vidualism which, with all its faults, has been a ple, 
French liberties must not be allowed to degenerate s 
ruthless group egotisms wasting the substance of the Fre 
body politic. " 


AND PEACE 


Second Front Pop, 


By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


HE great rearmament programme which Great Britain 
has been carrying out for a year and more is generally 
regarded as an important guarantee of future peace. It is 
said that on the day when British arms become formidable 
the ill-disposed States which are today hesitating whether to 
plunge into war will abandon the idea and definitely settle down 
to peace, from compulsion if not from choice. It may be so. 
It must be observed, none the less, that British armaments 
so far have been operating in precisely the opposite way. 
They were one of the causes of the Spanish war, which has 
now lasted more than a year, and of the war in China, which 
has just begun. 

Why has Italy flung herself headlong into the Spanish 
conflict ? Because for more than a year she has been living 
in terror of Britain’s immense armaments. It is a universal 
terror, extending from the King and Mussolini to the mass 
of the populace, though among the Jatter the fear is associated 
with a certain satisfaction and hope of liberation. But the 
Government is in agitation and it has plunged into the Spanish 
affair because it hopes to strengthen its position in the Western 
Mediterranean against the contingency of a war with Britain. 
No doubt it plunged into the Spanish war in the belief that 
the enterprise was much simpler and easier than it has proved. 
Now that it is thus committed, it finds it very difficult to with- 
draw, and it maintains its intervention, torn between fear of 
Britain and the hope that Britain will not for the moment, 
and in the case of Spain, take any decisive action. Hence its 
perpetual vacillations. 

The case of Japan is very similar. A personality well 
acquainted with the Far East assured me towards the end 
of 1936 that this year a new war between Japan and China 
would break out. “ Japan,” he said, “ will profit by the 
present opportunity. She is satisfied that Great Britain, 
not being yet ready for action, will refrain from interfering. 
In two or three years her plans might meet with far more 
formidable opposition or resistance.” What does all this 
mean? It means that armaments are a two-edged weapon. 
They may ensure peace. They may equally precipitate war. 
For them to ensure peace, peaceably-minded governments 
must know how to use them—a difficult art, which the western 
world seems less and less able to master. To proclaim to 
the four corners of the compass, as Britain has been doing 
for the last year, “‘ For the moment I shall do nothing because 
I am not ready, but only wait, and you will see what I shall 
be capable of doing in two years when I am armed ”—to 
state the problem of peace thus before the world is to tell 
every ill-intentioned State to hurry up and take advantage 
of the moment. That is precisely what Italy and Japan have 
done. I should not be surprised if their example found 
imitators. Two years is a long time, and no one knows if 
even at the end of two years Britain will feel herself indis- 
putably ready. 

Japan has been equally encouraged by the law of Neutrality 
adopted in the United States. This law, particularly as long 
as public opinion continues in its present mood, will be a 
solemn assurance given to all States tempted to misuse their 





force to the detriment of a weaker State that they can do wh 
they like without fear of any move on America’s part, . 
are living in strange times. It may be said broadly ti 
from 1815 to 1914 the world enjoyed peace for a Century, ery 
if it did not live in a régime of perpetual peace. There ye: 
it is true, wars in all continents, but they were few and alms 
all of them brief, and there was no difficulty in isolating aj 
localising them. They did not form a chain of Wats, 
provoking another. That was a far better situation tha» 
have to face today. But why was it that it was possible jy 
peace to be maintained for a century as the normal conditi 
in all countries? For the simple reason that every Poy 
feared, if it misused its strength, to find itself faced by; 
coalition. Bismarck himself was tortured by a nightmare ¢ 
coalitions, and that was one of the reasons why he did ny 
misuse his strength after 1870. It was a genuine collect 
security, tacitly accepted, unobtrusive. States organised ; 
without saying so, and almost without realising it. It operay/ 
for a century over all continents with remarkable results, 
Then comes 1914 and the outbreak of the World War, 1h 
world decides that everything the nineteenth century did’ 
valueless, that something more and better is_necessan, 
namely the organisation of collective security, public 
officially, juridically, diplomatically. Jurists trotted 9 
theories which were to outlaw war and ensure perpetw 
peace. The League of Nations was planted on the shores( 
the Lake of Geneva, with an incredible number of typewrits 
and telephones at its disposal, charged with the mission d 
establishing the reign of law throughout the world. Fra 
that moment, every time a stronger State has attacked’ 
weaker, everyone has made himself scarce and the weakh 


been left to the talons of the aggressor. China was deserej 


by everyone in 1931 and 1932, Abyssinia in 1936, Spain 
1937. China is now to be deserted again. 
coalitions, which was sufficient to secure to the whole wat 
for a century a state of peace, if not actually permanentd 
any rate sufficiently stable, has become a fantastic bog 
Every State which contemplates a dastardly stroke deride: 

Such is the progress on which the world can pride ix 
as sequel to the World War, and thanks to the alleged m 
of law established in 1919. In reality, in 1914 the lordsa 
masters of the western world wachained violence, and, wi 
the War was over, were no longer capable of chaining it4 
again. The whole world today runs the risk of falling inv! 
situation like that in which Europe lived from 1797 to 14 
Wars follow one another like links in a chain, springing 4 
successively after precarious truces, and all tracing t& 
origin to a state of general fear. Without the Abyssit 
war there would have been no Spanish war; without! 


Spanish war there would have been no Chinese war. Tf 


forging of the chain has begun, each war provoking anott 
more serious. 
It is imperative that public opinion in the great free count 


should realise this situation, the most dangerous Eu} 
has known since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


a resolute reversal of the policy of the great States is essea™ 
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and that will not be possible so long as public opinion in the 
t free countries remains convinced that to ensure peace 
+ ic cufficient to lavish the wealth of the world on armaments. 
4 armaments may be completely useless, or even serve to 
a vast wars, if the policy of the States consists, whenever 
war breaks out, in preserving peace by assuring to the most 
State every facility for using and misusing its 
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powerful 


strength. 
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It would be well to talk less of the policy of collective 
security and to practise it more, as the nineteenth century 
did, though it might not so much as know its name. And to 
practise it, it is necessary at certain moments to take risks. 
Just because peace is the most precious of possessions, we 
cannot claim to secure it for nothing, or merely by pouring 
out money on armaments. There will be no security for the 
world till the peoples grasp this elementary truth. 


1 Fe A LETTER FROM JAPAN AND CHINA 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


In the train from Tokyo-Kyoto, August 21st. 
‘THY are you Japanese invading China and making war 
against her?” I asked a Japanese friend in Tokyo. 










1 do why “Because China no keep her Treaty with Japan,” was the 
art. Wi perfectly sincere reply. 

adly ti © “Js it true that you do not call the fighting, that is going 
UY, ce on at Shanghai and elsewhere, a war ?” I added. 
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“Yes, quite true, we call ‘ Chinese affair.’ Very delicate, 
very delicate situation. China member League of Nations. 
Japan not member. Japan not want trouble with other 
members League of Nations. Japan like settle ‘ affair’ with 
China herself alone.” 

Thus opened a conversation with a singularly unbigoted 
Japanese, who deplored war on principle. The object of my 
questioning was to try to ascertain the Japanese outlook before 
visiting China. The Japanese point of view appears to be, 
that China has not carried out her Treaty obligations with 
Japan. Japan must have foreign markets and China is 
increasingly boycotting Japanese goods. 

_ Japan thinks that she is destined to be the “ protector ” of 
the Far East, just as the United States is the champion of the 
Monroe Doctrine on the American continent. 


r. Th Japan con- 
y didi siders that she has a much better right to help China along 
cessanfe the path of progress than certain European nations. Japan 
ublid:e knows her mind. She is perfectly ready to act the helpful 
ed oi elder brother to China, but it will be on her own terms. 


srpetufe Japan does not fear European intervention at the moment. 
nore (fe © She thinks that the leading European Powers are fully engaged. 
write Russia has internal problems and must watch Germany. A 
sion (ff wave of isolationism is sweeping over the United States and 

Fro America is in no mood for the quixotic championing of a 
cked China divided among itself. In the interests of world 
eak a progress it is highly desirable to liquidate the Chinese situa- 


serif tion. The above is a short summary of the Japanese view, 
pain ij as far as I was able to gather. 

feat q It is difficult for a Westerner to judge how far the Japanese 
WO §=people are behind their government in this Chinese ‘‘ adven- 
nent 4 ture.” Thad been told that there was growing unrest among 


bags | the lower classes in Japan owing to the high cost of living and 
ds ever-increasing taxes. No passing traveller has any means of 
¢ IS investigating the truth of their reports. Apart from the wide- 
dni spread display of the national flag, the red sun on a white 
ds a background, there was little at Yokohama to remind a Euro- 
Wh pean, who could not read the placards in Japanese, that Japan 
| WE was pouring troops into China. 


into : le ar : 

i Our first contact with the “ Chinese affair” was while 
ef driving from Yokohama to Tokyo. An excited crowd, the 
A men in kimonos and straw hats or European clothes, the women 


looking as if they had stepped out of a Japanese print, immacu- 
yf late in their mauve and white kimonos and crimson obis, was 
tye =SUSing round three or four figures and waving flags. We 
got out of our car and joined the throng, working our way 
to the central actors in the drama, a group of young Japanese 
Khaki-clad soldiers, one with a red-flannel band across his 
chest with the words : “‘ Man going to the Front,” the others 
with red bands round their arms. 

Fach young man in turn stepped forward and his relatives 
and friends came up to him to wish him God-speed, bowing 


sini 





from the waist, and he in turn solemnly returned the bow. 
At the railway station at Tokyo and at wayside stations we 
witnessed similar scenes. There was shouting and frantic 
waving of flags as the train steamed out, recalling to mind 
the early days of the Great War at home. 


The Government of Japan doubtless knows its people. 
If the present campaign in China is brought to a speedy 
and successful conclusion—as seems likely according to present 
indications—the grumbling and discontent will probably 
cease, anyhow for the time being. Especially as there is no 
unemployment and the factories are working overtime 
on munitions and supplies for the army and navy. 


* * * * 


On board ‘ Empress of Canada’ 
off Woosung. August 25th. 

For 36 hours we have been living in an atmosphere of 
rumour and excitement, waiting for the 1,000 refugees 
(British subjects) whom we are to convey to Hong-kong. 
We anchored in the turbulent and muddy yellow waters of 
the Yangtse yesterday morning. History is being made before 
our eyes. Businesslike Japanese craft, and men in war kit, 
their lookouts protected by sandbags, are continually passing 
by. A large Japanese fleet unit is guarding the Japanese 
transports upstream. Early this morning Japan landed four 
divisions, where the Whangpoo flows into the Yangtse, 
three miles from our mooring. 


Around, ships of many nations are anchored. Three or 
four British destroyers and gunboats, with large Union 
Jacks painted on their awnings, are reassuringly close to us. 
We can watch the businesslike crews at work, the officers 
in short-sleeved shirts and white shorts and white stockings. 
Several French war vessels, French, German and American 
merchantmen and several British vessels, engaged in the 
Chinese trade, are at anchor. From early morning Japanese 
aeroplanes and seaplanes have passed overhead. We are 
told that Japan has now definitely asserted her ascendancy 
in the air. 

The sympathy of the majority of the passengers—British, 
Canadians and Americans—is very definitely with the Chinese. 
Most of the crew is Southern Chinese, recruited in Hong- 
kong. We watch their faces with sympathy as they gaze 
at Japanese war vessels dashing through the water to carry 
destruction to their fellow countrymen at Shanghai. Our 
young table waiter Chang typifies China for us. At every 
meal we pass through elation or dejection, according to 
his mood. During the early days of the present crisis, the 
wireless bulletin told of Chinese victories at Shanghai. 
Chang was happy. “ We drive Japanese soldiers into 
river.” These moods of elation reminded me of those 
early war days in Paris in August, 1914, when “ German 
Uhlans were being chased by brave French Red-trousers 
towards Berlin.”” Then, alas, came less optimistic bulletins. 
Chang’s spirits fell and we shared his depression. 

After dinner we sat on the top deck in the dark, the moon 
was not yet up, and watched a Japanese troopship, not a 
hundred yards away, all lights obscured, glide by. A few 
miles off, on the sky line, in three different places villages 
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were aflame and great clouds of smoke arose from the battle 
area ; there was a ceaseless roar of heavy artillery. 
x * * *« 
At sea off Chinese Coast on way from Shanghai to 
Hong-kong, August 26th. 

Yesterday a thousand British subjects were brought to 
our ship by British destroyers. During the 14 mile journey 
from Shanghai the refugees were made to remain below 
deck on account of the firing. For six hours we watched 
with pride the British Navy unostentatiously carrying out 
its job. The Bluejackets joking as they helped their motley 
company of passengers on board. 

Rarely can there have been gathered together on one 
ship a more mixed assortment of the subjects of King George. 
An American fellow-passenger was heard to observe, “I 
always knew the British were funny people, but I did not 
know that they had so many funny people belonging to them.” 
Amongst the thousand evacués there seemed to be every 
kind of British subject east of Suez. Black-bearded Sikhs, 
gentle Indian women, charming in their saris, leading large- 
eyed children by the hand, Chinese men and women from 
Hong-kong and Malaya, the Chinese children looking like 
the Chinese dolls in toy shops, Malays, and every type of 
Briton. Never before has this ship carried a miscellaneous 
human cargo, unless it was at the time of the Japanese earth- 
quake, 14 years ago. 

Most of the public-rooms and the promenade-decks have 
been converted into dormitories, and as we walk to our cabins 
we tread carefully across mothers with their babies, mattresses, 
bundles, biscuit tins and every form of household god. 
Small wonder that the captain thanks his lucky stars that 


AMERICA’S LABOUR SPIES—II 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


IGHTY million dollars a year is a lot of money. And 

yet the American industrialists who pay this annual 

bill to the spy agencies can never be certain that they are 

not themselves as much the victims of the agencies as are 

the workers who are being spied upon. For one thing 

has been made abundantly clear by the investigation—the 

Spy agencies cannot be trusted. They are skilled exponents 
of the fine art of double-crossing. 

In its method of getting and keeping business the spy 
industry is like the armament industry. Business is best 
when the customer is scared. Both industries thrive on 
trouble. By the spying agencies “trouble” is defined as 
“any attempt by workers to organise.” Where no such 
trouble exists, then the agency sets out to make it or fake it. 

Sworn testimony was laid before the La Follette Committee 
by several detectives to show how the agencies fake trouble 
to keep the business once they have got it. Spy reports, 
before being sent to the worried client, are “edited” in 
the office of the agency. One spy was told that his reports 
““ would have to have more meat in them ” ; another detective 
testified that it was his practice, when a client did not think 
he was receiving enough information, to get hold of the spies 
under him, and “ tell them, come right out and teli them 
flat turkey, ‘it is your job, too, so maybe you better use your 
imagination a little and write something in here that is of interest 
to the client’.” 

That’s how the agencies fake trouble when they’re already 
on the job. Now how do they make trouble in order to get 
the job? Let a union official, Mr. Carl Holderman, district 
manager for the American Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
tell the story. He was approached by an agency official 
who offered to pay him $150 a month to turn spy. Here 
is Mr. Holderman on the witness-stand : 

““ Mr. HOLDERMAN : He [the agency official] then gave me 
instructions not only to mail in the reports on the union to 
him, but also that I was to, as district manager, immediately 
tighten up on conditions in the Gotham Hosiery Co., which 
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we are sailing over smooth waters. The sea as ] 
emerald green, and dotted on its surface are pi 
yellow-sailed junks. Great banks of white cloud are po: 
on the blue mountains of the Chinese coast. — 

The refugees are singularly cheerful despite their receny 
experiences and the least complaining are the Chinese, Whose 
Confucianism has taught them to bear the day’s burden; 
stoically. Groups of the refugees occupy themselyes by 
playing cards or dominoes, or lying on their Mattress 
chewing gum or sucking sweets. Every form of meal js 
being consumed. Close to me a thin Chinaman is smear 
chunks of potted meat on water biscuits, near h'm two ted. 
nailed “ Westernised ” Chinese girls are eating sweets an 
reading stories from the American magazine, “ True Experi 
ences,” entitled “ My Husband will Never Know,” and“ Thy 
Women in my Life.”” Further along the deck an Indian woman 
gave birth unexpectedly to a baby three hours ago, 

* * * * 
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Members of the British Community at Shanghai anticipate 
that it will not be long before the Japanese capture the city, 
No one can foretell what the subsequent chapters in th 
drama now unfolding will be. There is said to be growing 
dissension in Korea and Manchukuo. As I watched th 
lurid glow of burning buildings on the sky-line last nigh 
during the attack I wondered whether Japan can should 
these vast new obligations. And what of the two grea 
English-speaking nations, will they indefinitely sit supinely 
by while Japan gradually absorbs the Celestial Empire? And 
China—what of her? Will external pressure, perhap, 
provide the impetus for creating unity, hitherto lacking, 
among her tens of millions ? 
























had a mill in Dover, N.J., and one in New York City, which, 
combined, employed about 1,200 people. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: What did you understand him 
to mean when he said ‘ to tighten up on them’ ? 

Mr. HOLDERMAN: I was to go after increasing the wages 
and shorten the hours in behalf of the people there. We subse- 
quently checked up on why these instructions were given, 
and we found that at the same time these instructions were issued 
to me the representative of the same company had approached 
the Gotham management. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: You mean the same detective 
agency ? 

Mr. HoOLDERMAN: The same detective agency. They 
approached the Gotham. management and they told them 
that trouble was brewing in their Dover and New York plants 
and that they could solve their labour difficulties.” 


A marvellous scheme. The agency sends one of its spies 
into a plant through a back door to stir up trouble; then 
it sends one of its smooth salesmen through the front doo 
to sell its services in putting down the very trouble tha 
it has itself brewed. And a duped, frightened plant manage- 
ment usually falls for it. 

In this particular case the scheme failed to work. Mr. 
Holderman was an experienced labour leader who knew whit 
to do when approached by the agency official. He immediately 
reported the matter to his union. But too often, workes 
who are approached do not know what to do—they fall for 
the clever talk of the agency detective and before long they 
have been “ hooked,” 7.¢., converted into becoming 4 Spy. 

Agency heads, on the witness-stand, admitted that hooking 
of innocent men was a common practice with them. Het 
is the testimony of Mr. C. M. Kuhl, an operative with 
fourteen years’ experience. 


‘* SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: Have you ever done any hooking 
or roping ? 

Mr. KuHL: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE : How do you do that ? 

Mr. Kun: Well, first you look your prospect over, aid 
if he is married that is preferable. If he is financially hard up, 
that is number two. If “is wife wants more money or 
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, a car, that all counts. And you go offer him this 
hasn't gt naturally you don’t tell him what you want 
moryou have got some story that you are representing 
or some bondholders or an insurance company 

want to know what goes on in there. 
and they z LA FoLteTTe: After a fellow gets hooked suppose 
pears get unhooked ; is that difficult for him ? 

bet, KUHL Well, if he is a good man and you don’t want 

; him, because they are hard to hook, you will try to keep 
. ner ou. You have his receipts, and probably he will 
him a with a number, and he says ‘ Aw, hell, that don’t 
siga + soything. That is only a number.’ But still you have 
fs handwriting where he wrote in his original reports.” 

Ouce hooked, it becomes the operative’s next job to get 
pimself elected to some office in the union so that he can 
have ready access to the names of the members—to be 
reported to the agency—to be reported to the firm—to be 
discharged. Roy Williams was one such operative. Here 
is his affidavit : 

“J, Roy Williams, of my own free will do voluntarily 
acknowledge I have been in the employ of the Corporations 
Auxiliary Corporation as espionage operative and at the 
ame time and during the same period I was the elected 
and active Recording Secretary and Trustee of the Graham- 
Paige local of the United Automobile Workers. 

Signed ; Roy Williams. 

Witness : Edward Ayers. 
Richard T. Frankensteen. 
L. S. Grogan. 

Richard Frankensteen, one of the witnesses to this con- 
fession, has now become a member of the executive board 
of the United Automobile Workers. In his testimony to 
the La Follette Committee, he made the following statement 
about Mr. Williams : 

“He was, I believe, the best liked and most popular man 
in Graham-Paige Motor Company. He worked there for 
17 years. He was very well thought of. He was elected to 
the position of recording secretary, and this year is chairman 
of the board of trustees. He had worked there for 17 years 






























ONSIDERING its brief association with man, the 
dodo has done very well for itself in art and history ; 
and recent references to it in The Spectator must be very 
edifying to the ghostly bird as it waddles through the under- 
growth of that paradise to which, I presume, all the best 
dodos went after attending those historical feasts which, 
alas, wrote finis to their race. They wanted to be friendly, 
these dodos of Mauritius, and so when stray sailors, pirates 
ad escaped negro slaves invited them to dine, they very 
foolishly accepted ; but then they were foolish by nature, 
ifwe are to believe their treacherous hosts, and thereby 
amed their name, which is derived from the Portuguese 
dodo, meaning, as it sounds, foolish. For foolishness 
comparable to this, we must go to the writings of Lewis 
Caroll, the very man who, by making honourable mention 
of the dodo and persuading Sir John Tenniel to delineate 
iis strange proportions, is responsible for the present con- 
toversy, to use rather a strong term for the mild query 
raised in these pages first, I think, by Sir W. Beach Thomas. 
The trusting oysters, it will surely be conceded, acted with 
dodo-like foolishness when they went for their last walk 
at the invitation of the Walrus and the Carpenter. 






















The beauty of Mauritius, the one and only home of the 
dodo, was chiefly made famous by Bernadin de Saint-Pierre 
with his Paul et Virginie. Even the hard heart of Napoleon 
Bonaparte was touched by that romantic story of the two 
imnocent lovers who wandered hand in hand about the 
beautiful island until a tropical storm separated them for 
‘er. In recent years, the man-marred island inspired Joseph 
Conrad in a very different way, as we see in that fascinating 
short story of his, A Smile of Fortune, whose setting is the 









THE HOME OF THE DODO 


By JULIAN MOCKFORD 


and only during the last 3 years has he been hired by the 
Corporations Auxiliary. He was hooked into it. By that I 
mean they got him in; they roped him. He did not know 
what it was about until they got him in. Then when he tried 
to get out I understand that a Mr. H. L. Madison urged him 
to stay in—told him his work was perfectly all right, that he 
should stay, there was nothing wrong, that the Corporations 
Auxiliary was not the same type as the other agencies and 
he should certainly stay there. So the fellow, after 17 years 
in the plant, with two children, is out on the street, without 
a job. I don’t know whether the Corporations Auxiliary 
will take care of him or not. That man was not a typical spy. 
It was not his ambition to become a stool-pigeon, or spy, or 
as we call them, a rat. He did not mean to be that at all, he 
was just hooked into it.” 


The Roy Williams tragedy is not unusual. It is typical. 
An ex-officer of the National Corporation Service admitted 
that of some 300 operatives upon whom he had kept records, 
over 200 were hooked men. 

It is quite easy to get indignant at the spy agencies. They 
are law-breakers without a shadow of ethical scruples. In 
addition to hooked men they have on their pay-roll thugs 
with criminal records a mile long. They employ any method, 
fair or unfair, to carry on their dirty work. But to hold them 
entirely blameworthy is a mistake. They are merely the 
tools of certain employers. They are paid by the employers. 
They would play no part in the war on the efforts of American 
workers to organise and bargain collectively if they were 
not hired to do so. 


No, the blame for labour spying rests with the American 
industrialists. Theirs is a heavy responsibility. They 
might well heed the warning of Mr. Edwin S. Smith, one 
of three members appointed by the President to the National 
Labor Relations Board: “ Those who would encroach upon 
the civil liberties of any group are playing with dangerous 
and destructive fire. Democracy may be attacked from 
the right as well as from the left. The denial of civil liberties 
is itself an important step towards revolution.” 





Pearl of the Ocean—unmistakably Mauritius. But Darwin 
only gossiped about Mauritius in his diary, rudely ignoring 
the dodo as far as I remember—Darwin of all people! 
And Sir Walter Besant, who began his career as a professor 
of mathematics on the island, was merely pleasantly garrulous 
about it in his letters and journals. 


It is to the early voyagers, therefore, that we must return 
for facts about the dodo and its home. These hardy victims 
of seventeenth-century wanderlust found little life other 
than vegetable and bird life on the uninhabited island of 
Mauritius. The dodo is the best known of the birds ; 
but there were other flightless birds on the neighbouring 
islands of Rodrigues and Bourbon or, as it is called today, 
Réunion. Indeed, the Indian Ocean islands have always 
been associated with strange birds. Sinbad the Sailor 
encountered, you will remember, first the rukh’s egg and then 
the rukh on “a beautiful island, abounding with trees bearing 
ripe fruits, where flowers diffused their fragrance, with 
birds warbling, and pure rivers; but there was not a single 
inhabitant.”” And the rukh’s arrival threw darkness over 
the land on a sunny day. This story of an Arab’s adventures 
while sailing the Indian Ocean in a dhow is a legacy of the 
eighth century; but even Marco Polo, the enlightened and 
much travelled merchant of the sixteenth century, thought 
it worth while, in writing from hearsay of the “ great island 
of Madagascar” to repeat the legend of the rukh which 
was *‘so large and strong as to seize an elephant with its 
talons, and to lift it into the air, in order to drop it to the 
ground and in this way to kill it.” 

These stories, in which elephants wrongly make their 
appearance on the islands (or were there once elephants in 
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Madagascar ?), are doubtless a mixture of facts and fancies 
garnered by Arab traders while sailing their dhows in the 
early mists of history down the East Coast of Africa and 
among the islands. Those trading dhows still roam the 
Indian Ocean, their sail held in the monsoon by a short, 
stout mast. But however fanciful the story of the rukh 
told by the Arab sailor-merchants, there is no doubt that a 
kind of cassowary or ostrich lived on the island of Madagascar 
when the European explorers and pirates first landed there 
three centuries ago; alas, the advent of the Europeans 
seems to have killed it off in the same manner as their advent 
brought about the doom of the dodo in Mauritius, of the 
solitaire in Rodrigues, and of the blue bird in Bourbon. 


These freakish birds have never been explained away. 
For some time they were not taken seriously, but were 
accepted with a grain of salt as travellers’ tales. However, 
first Mauritius and then Rodrigues gave up their fossilised 
secrets; research brought to light the evidence of trust- 
worthy chroniclers; and now the earliest stories of these 
birds, told by eye-witnesses of those first happenings on the 
islands after man had put his imprint on their sands, are 
accepted as true, after all. There they were, those birds, 
in all their plump freakishness, when man jumped ashore 
and looked round for a meal; and the only conclusion one 
can come to about them is that they were some curious 
cross of unknown breeds, a new species created by chance 
in the womb of Time at a place with a climate that made 
survival easy. But man was a new condition and so the 
birds quickly faded out of existence. 


A full and, it seems to me, unkind description of the dodo 
appears in the official history of Mauritius compiled from 
the eighteenth-century papers of old Baron Grant. It is 
realistic far beyond the point of rudeness; and insult is 
added to injury by some final comments that are sadistically 
cruel. “It may be said, indeed,” run these comments on 
the dodo, “to be composed of brute inactive matter, in which 
the vivifying particles have been omitted ; it has wings, but 
they are too weak, and too short, to lift it into the air; it 
has a tail, but it is both disproportionate and out of place ; 
it may be actually mistaken for a tortoise covered with 
feathers; and nature, in furnishing it with these useless 
ornaments, seems as if she wished to add the embarrassment 
to its natural weight, the awkwardness of its motion to the 
inactivity of the mass, and render its lumpishness more 
disgusting, forcing upon the observation that it is a bird.” 
I cannot say that I would recognise from all this the specimen 
dodo which, dug up, reconstructed and titivated for public 
appearance, stands eternally on guard in a glass-case at the 
door of the museum in Port Louis, the capital of Mauritius. 
A trifle dowdy, I thought the poor bird, and ungainly, like 
a Victoman granny—but not, no not all that, and certainly 
nothing like “‘ a tortoise covered with feathers.” 


Thank goodness, therefore, that the only man to describe 
the solitaire of Rodrigues was a poet, Francois Leguat, who 
joyously landed on the island with eight other refugees from 
France in 1690. These nine men pretended that they were 
living in Utopia for two years—then they built a boat and 
went off to Mauritius in search of wives! But the colonial 
experiment was not in vain, for today, through the imaginative 
eyes of Leguat, we can see the solitaire strolling gracefully 
through the scented woods of the island, calling to its fellows 
by making its wings rattle, weeping itself to death when made 
a captive, and performing the charming ceremony of chick- 
mariage. 

Delightful as these birds were to watch, the nine Utopians 
found them even more delightful to eat, as they did several 
of the other birds of the island that looked so charming and 
behaved in such a friendly manner. It was the same story 
on the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. The dodo and 
the Bourbon blue bird (whose identity, like the Maeterlinck 
species, eludes us maddeningly) provided, like the solitaire, a 
pleasant and easily obtainable dict. Those that survived 
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the first onslaught of the European pirates and Colonists 
escaped by walking laboriously into the hills, had their ay 
subsequently wrung by fugitive slaves in search of 
from the bondage of the sugar-planters who, as we have 
reading in the cabled news, are still hav 
labourers, the descendants 
last dodo birds. 


These flightless birds, which had emerged from an 
past and survived cyclones and volcanic eruptions and 
the sinking of a continent, faded out almost instantly wit 
the arrival of the men who gave to the islands, so beautify 
and ail provident, their first page of human history, Withi: 
a few years they were all dead, leaving no clue to the fascinat; 
mystery of their presence on those islands—indeed, so quick 
and completely did they vanish off the face of the earth thy 
they became synonymous with that which is utterly dead. 
“as dead as the dodo.” 
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WINDING AND UNWINDING 


By JAN STRUTHER 






VERY Friday evening I wind on to a mental bobbi: 
the seventy miles of road from London to the gy 
and every Monday morning I unwind it again, leaving j 
laid out flat ready to wind up once more on the followin 
Friday. I have now covered this road about two hundr 
times and I have not yet begun to find it monotonous, Th 
start with, the number should really be halved, becay 
the upward and the downward journeys are by no mea 
the same. A village approached from different ends ; 
two villages; the north side of a house has an entire 
different character from the south; and most of the views 
vistas, prospects or whatever is the right name for tk 
phenomena which on certain motoring maps are indicated 
by a little spreading blue fan—most of these are entirely 
one-way affairs, invisible on the opposite journey or on} 
to be seen, cheatingly, by means of a deliberate contortion 
of the neck. 

















The southward drive is the one for blue fans, owing r 
the lie of the land. Even though my starting-point an 
my destination are on almost the same level, all the stee 
down-grades seem to be in one direction. Anerley Hil, 
Polhill, River Hill, Lamberhurst Hill—these are the chi 
vantage points, the sure-fire draws for the exclamation 
of guest passengers. But interspersed with these is a sco 
of less extensive but lovelier glimpses—a quilt of smi 
water meadows slanting down on the right into billy 















woods; or a cluster of oast houses pricked like at’ 
ears against the distant background of the Roth 
Valley. 





But the homeward journey, thanks to the tendency d 
humans to build on a south slope, scores heavily in tk 
matter of architecture. There is, for instance, the cotta 
with the tiled roof that comes nearly to the ground, lookin 
like an old red petticoat; and the two striped cottage, 
one brown-and-white, one black-and-white, like a brandy 
ball and a bull’s-eye; and the church and _ oast-house a 
Newenden, each disguising itself as the other; and tk 
little set-back cottage at Sandhurst, round whose doo, 
when I knocked at it while house-hunting, came four da’: 
like fingers, barely two feet from the ground (a horrifyin 
moment, for I had been expecting a hand much higher w, 
followed by an infuriated dwarf witch who said that le 
landlord would live to rue it if he turned her out. Ai 
there is also the cottage like a chunk of cake ; and the bs 
workhouse at Pembury, which I always pass just at 
time when the Monday morning batch of tramps are stragglit 
out on to the roads again, clumsily adjusting the sti 
round their shapeless bundles. And there is the glim* 
of Tonbridge Castle from the bridge ; and, of course, wil 
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is left of the Crystal Palace, that vast and vitreous 
Pe scipaments, road signs and the names of shops and 
ublic-houses photograph themselves on the brain with 
the well-known pertinacity of the printed or painted word. 
It is impossible to avoid them. “ The Oak and Ivy, Ye 
Ancient Druids,” “‘ Cemetery for Dogs and Cats Killed on 
the Road,” “ Fork Left for Ashford, These Spaciously- 
Planned Houses . - oe he Green Rabbit,” * The Railway 
and Bicycle,” “ Strawberries,” “ New Laid Eggs,” ‘‘ This 
Commanding Gentleman’s Residence ...,” “Do You 
Thank God In Words Only ? ”—inexorably they draw 
the eye, and click / goes their imprint a little deeper every 
week. But two of them are accompanied by such charmingly 
sinted pictures that they give me a distinct glow of satisfaction 
whenever I see them : the blue and gold trumpeting “ Angel ” 
at Tonbridge, and the “ Bullfinch” (on a spray of cherries) 
at Dunton Green. 

Then there are the particular trees; a dark sturdy Irish 
yew in Sandhurst, a tall cypress near Lamberhurst, a chestnut 
like a puff-ball in the middle of Pembury Green; two 
poplars near Hildenborough, whose outline exactly echoes 
that of the twin oasts in front of them; a magnificent cedar 
in Sevenoaks and, at a cross-roads at Eden Park, a huge and 
ancient elm which was cut down after about my twentieth 
journey but whose ghost I never fail to see. 

With certain animals, too, I have developed a strange 
one-sided intimacy. There is a continually changing but 
never-failing dynasty of rabbits in the park at Knole; a 
herd of Jersey cattle between Pembury and Lamberhurst ; 
and two cats, one snow-white, one grey, who are to be seen, 
week in, week out, sitting on a windowsill near Beckley. 
They have not the faintest knowledge of my existence, but 
I have known them and watched them grow from their 
arliest kittenhood. The pleasure they give me is as uninten- 
tional as that which is provided by the owner of a certain 
small weather-boarded cottage on the left-hand side going 
down; the friendly yellow glow from the oil-lamp in his 
window can be seen half a mile away and is for me, in 
winter, an eagerly looked-for beacon; if it were ever to be 
missing, I should be forced to stop and ask whether anything 
was Wrong. 

In winter, of course, the downward journey is made entirely 
in the dark. One’s visual landmarks are reduced to a very 
few, but one develops a tactile and aural sensitiveness which 
records the stages of the journey almost as faithfully. One’s 
body, swaying, recognises the curves of the road, one’s 
ears can measure the gradients by the note of the engine, 
one’s cheeks feel the wind now on this side, now on that, 
during the final zigzag across the Marsh; and once, as a 
passenger, waking up from a sleep of unknown duration, 
I could tell where I was before I opened my eyes by the 
unmistakable, exciting smell of a smithy. 


The wheel of the year turns. One week the lights do not 
have to go on until Hayes Common ; the next, until Riverhead. 
Primroses are followed by bluebells, the fey beauty of cherry- 
blossom gives way to the heady lavishness of lilac, laburnum, 
chestnut and red may. The multicoloured undulations 
of the early woods, soft and rounded as giant moss—the 
oaks standing out gold and crinkled among the grape-bloom 
birches—blend gradually into a rich canopy of almost uniform 
green. Every week the bines reach higher on the hop-poles. 
The car slides precariously between two green combers 
crested with a foam of cow-parsley, which at any moment 
may break over the road and drown it. One arrives by 
broad daylight, in plenty of time for a bathe before the 
sun sets behind Point Hill, with Rye standing up dark and 
delicate like a painting on glass. The bobbin is wound: 
ind there are fifty-nine precious hours to be lived through 
before (meeting the seven o’clock postman as he pedals 
tastward across the Marsh with the sun in his eyes) one need 
begin to unwind it again. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE sight of waterfalls, gorges, and torrents moved our 
ancestors far more deepiy than it moves us. Indeed, 
our generation tends to bundle falling water into pipes and 
to think of a free cascade as so much horse-power gone to 
waste. Fifty years ago nearly every waterfall in Switzerland 
was fenced off, and little wooden gangways built up and down 
the narrow passages, in order that, on payment of a franc, 
the tourist might be impressed by the sound and rush of the 
stream. The tourists, especially the Germans, were impressed 
to such an extent that hotels were built at the entrance to 
the turnstiles. I stayed in one of these hotels last night, 
The glory had left it. A very old lady, the grandmother 
of the present owner of the hotel, wandered quervlously 
about the empty corridors; two Swiss bourgeois did their 
best, for ten minutes, to play dance music on the piano. 
The sound echoed in a ghostly way about the empty room, 
and I was soon left alone with a few faded religious tracts, 
three or four Victorian novels, a book of advice to hotel- 
keepers (recommending them to entice English visitors by 
offering them shrimps or spring onions for breakfast), and a 
guest-book reaching back to 1876. I read the names of 
scores of English schoolgirls, to whom the place must now 
be a distant memory of their youth. They were brought 
here, one school at a time, to admire the Wildness and Majesty 
of Nature. 

The Wildness and Majesty of Nature. There you have 
it; Rousseau and the rest of them. Curiously enough, in 
the valley of the Arve, I found, at another of these exploited 
waterfalls, a monument which summed up the taste of an 
age. This monument was put up in the year IX of the 
French Republic. It commemorated the death of an obscure 
German poet, a citizen-of-the-world type who had come to 
France apparently to share in the New Jerusalem built by 
the Jacobins. He fel! into a crevasse ; two Savoyards found 
his body and the prefect of the department set up the monu- 
ment over his grave. There are three inscriptions on the 
monument. One expresses the honour in which the French 
government held science and art, and the welcome given 
to all foreign scientists and artists. A second inscription 
is pure Rousseau; it begins with advice to take a guide and 
ends with the words: cest avec un recueillement mélé de 
crainte et de respect qu il faut vistter les leux que la Nature a 
marqués du sceau de sa matesté et de sa puissance. The 
third inscription gives the date, and adds sous /a magistrature 
de Bonaparte, Cambacérés, Le Brun, Consuls de la république 
frangaise. 

Bonaparte, Consul of the French Republic. This name 
Bonaparte puts everything else on the monument entirely 
out of scale. Within an absurdly short time, the second and 
third consuls had gone ; the French Republic had gone, and the 
Circle of Lower Saxony to which the German poet belonged 
had vanished with the debris of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Many of the strangers and artists welcomed by the French 
government found themselves in Bonaparte’s prisons when 
war was renewed. The jargon of Rousseau, and all the blessed 
adjectives of jacobinism faded away before the verbs and 
nouns of the First Consul’s military style. To Bonaparte 
a waterfall was something to be bridged, and Nature in her 
majesty and her grandeur was only an obstacle to the passage 
of artillery. 

Rousseau ; jacobinism ; 1800. An infallible sage suddenly 
dethroned by the genius of action. What odd conjuncture 
of this kind will be noticed, a century hence, on the literary 
monuments of today, and what name will stand out, for good 
and evil, from the language of our own fashionable ideologues ? 
It is queer that for all our patter we have not the least idea 
of the answers to these questions. At least we may guess 


pretty well that the names of tomorrow were not among those 
+ 


blazoned with fireworks and trumpets at Nuremberg last week 
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THOMAS MASARYK was an altogether unique figure in 
the history of our times—the living proof that there 
still are nations which consciously choose a leader, not for 
his belief in brute force or his propagandist gifts, but on a 
basis of sheer character, and of the persuasiveness that springs 
not merely from conviction, but from clear thinking and 
planning—in other words, not a fanatic who must be 
obeyed, but a calm realist, shaping his action according to 
what is humanly attainable, and thus kindling his willing 
followers to a supreme act of national faith. 

In the apt phrase of Mr. Nowell Smith, Masaryk came 
nearer than any contemporary ruler to the old Greek ideal 
of the Philosopher-King. He had that rarest of all gifts, 
the capacity to translate into practice the moral and political 
theories which he had taught all his life. If at the age of 
64 he became the mouthpiece of a whole people in what still 
seemed to most outsiders an utterly forlorn hope, and then 
at 68 entered as it were upon an entirely new career of 17 
years as their almost unchallenged chief, this was only possible 
because he had known how to identify himself with an old 
national tradition and was the true spiritual successor of 
Huss and Comenius and of the men who made the Czech 
national renaissance of last century. 

Masaryk was emphatically true to type, and this must always 
be the point of departure for any understanding of the man 
and his work. And surely it is a matter of high significance, 
worthy of emphasis in these days of crisis, that there should 
be in the very centre of Europe—that “fortress created by 
God Himself’ of which no other than Bismarck once spoke— 
a people which has through the centuries as a rule chosen 
as its special heroes, not successful soldiers or statesmen, 
but thinkers and scholars, sometimes doomed to martyrdom 
or exile, often not living to see the ripe fruit on the vine 
of their planting, but standing firm in the cause of spiritual 
and political liberty. 

Thomas Masaryk owed nothing to birth and litt'e to 
external fortune. The son of a Slovak coachman on one 
of the Imperial estates, he made his way by sheer merit, 
and after a teaching apprenticeship in Vienna, was appointed 
in the early ’eighties to the Chair of Philosophy at the revived 
Czech University of Prague. This early formative period 
of his career is vividly described in a literary masterpiece of 
Karel Capek—President Masaryk Tells his Story—the fruit 
of many intimate conversations. 

For 30 years he was one of the dominant influences upon 
successive generations of students, not only among the Czechs, 
but from almost all the Siav nations—an austere figure, 
devoted to plain living and high thinking, eschewing alcohol 
and tobacco, almost courting unpopularity and misunder- 
standing by his gallant espousal of desperate causes. Three 
classic examples of this attitude may be quoted. His exposure 
of certain much vaunted early Czech ballads as impudent 
though skilful modern forgeries earned him wild abuse 
from the super-patriots, but was proof against every challenge. 
His championship of an unfortunate Jew, on trial for the 
infamous myth of “ ritual murder,’”’ was fiercely resented 
in that extreme clerical and anti-semite milieu which was 
to give birth to Adolf Hitler and Julius Streicher. Mean- 
while his abandonment of Catholicism for somewhat “‘ broad ” 
Protestant views rendered him still further suspect in clerical 
circles, where his striking book on Suicide as a Social 
Phenomenon was stupidly denounced as subversive of 
religion, though long ere now its essentially constructive 
character has come to be recognised. 

Experiences such as these drove him, reluctantly enough, 
in the direction of politics. He founded a progressive 
weekly, then a daily paper which never attained a mass 
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EX-PRESIDENT MASARYK 
By DR. R. W. SETON-WATSON : 
growing Czech intellectual class: and at last he was el ; Ke 
to the Austrian Parliament, as the leader of a small pete 
of “ Realists ” who represented a reaction against high fre? “ 
nationalism and affirmation of “ Bohemian State rights parse 
and were ready for practical constructive national and soca q rathe 
work within the framework of the Austrian CONStitution J 2°" 2 
It is the measure of the feebleness of Austrian pre-Wy door li 
statesmanship that no real effort was ever made to Conciliate roof; 0 
or win over men like Masaryk or his great rival Kramii the old 
neither of whom ever dreamt of secession from Austria, unij and ry 
the supreme crisis of world-War prompted desperate Measures or th 
On Masaryk’s réle in the War it is less necessary to dye. vag 
his own record in The Making of a State, and the no Jey IB one of 
remarkable War Memoirs of President Benesh, are known to JE soon a 
many English readers. It once more shows his “ realism” [visions 
that he spent the first few months informing himself ‘ his son 
first hand of the true situation in belligerent and neuty JY 
countries and seeking “‘ inside ” answers to the vital question and th 
of the duration of the War, since upon that must depend of vat 
the tactics to be adopted by the Czech national movemer, [oe 
He was not prepared to risk the whole future of his people eos 
without being reasonably sure that the War could not en profess 
without the downfall of the Habsburg Monarchy: but the JB concei 
mistakes of her statesmen and the intransigeance of he — She te 
High Command soon united all Czechs in at least passive JB o™™ 
resistance to Vienna and thus provided the motive force for jE Wich 
Masaryk’s agitation abroad. lunche 
Meanwhile his long studies of Russian psychology and Sun 
history had convinced him that it would be a fatal blunder hearts. 
to rely blindly on Russian help. He not merely doubted | 
Russia’s ability to solve such questions as that of Czechoslova § ™%%8 
independence, but realised that the first requisite was to Qo 
convince the Western Allies, and not least of all America, pe 
of the soundness of his programme, and of the contribution “ sh 
which the Czechoslovaks could make to the common cause, andl 1 
Hence he and his able lieutenants Benesh and Stefanik § dewy 
(astronomer, airman and patriot) took up strategic positions J This i 
in Paris, London and Rome, kept their fingers constantly B atres 
on the Allied pulse and after the Russian Revolution wer § YS 
actually able to create a new volunteer army of legionaris FS ™! 
out of the Czech and Slovak prisoners on the Eastern front, [Jp °4 
He himself went to Russia in the summer of 1917 and shared ath 
the memorable Czech Anabasis across Siberia. Finally he & ¢- « 
reached Washington at a critical period in 1918 and helped | 
materially to shape Wilson’s views of the future peace settle- Th 
ment. This needs special emphasis : for it was the successive - 
notes addressed by Wilson to Vienna during October, 191! oa 
which above all precipitated the collapse of the Habsbuy & 4¢-.:y 
Monarchy and cleared the way for almost bloodless transfes FR how { 
of power to the new national States of the Danubian area. & play 
In 1918 Masaryk, though still in America, overshadowed J 1 be 
all other candidates for the Presidency of the new State, and § stef 
the honorary title of ‘“‘ President-Liberator,” conferred o — *?! 
him at his final retirement in 1935, is the true equivalent — “* a 
“Pater Patriae.”” In these 17 years his influence has bees a 
immense in every sphere of life—in guiding the deliberation Pag 
of the first Assembly, in drafting the new constitution a & ,,. ,. 
creating a new bureaucracy, in assuring due respect for minority FB is ola 
rights, in steering through the rapids of land reform a & excel 
finding a new basis for the relations of church and State, & devel 
above all, perhaps, in maintaining continuity of foreig fF 0 th 
policy under his worthy pupil, colleague and successor Benesh. of m 
But all these varied activities may be summed up in a singe FS ™ 
tendency—the constant promotion of a constructive a °°" 
disciplined democracy, of a nation peace-loving, Go Mi 
fearing, capable of living on honourable terms with all Is pati 
neighbours, free in speech and thought, but always alert 10 yj. 


circulation, but soon won the attention of the now rapidly 








the defence of its liberties. 
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THE THEATRE 


nnet Over The Wingmill.’’ By Dodie Smith. At the New 


Bo 
Tuis is what occurs in Miss Dodie Smith’s new play. In the 
+ portion of a house in Camden Town live three young 
wee all of them aspiring to the stage, and—seemingly 
ee a a separate ménage, though living in the same flat— 

rather dowdy older woman, once a music-hall performer but 
y a shop assistant. In the upper portion of the house next 
pr live three young men. The first house possesses a flat 
wih, on which the young women are inclined to practise and 
the older sits in an aged and ugly kimono. The roof can be, 
and is, overlooked from one of the young men’s windows, and 
itis there that in due course the young men introduce themselves 
and that the inmates of the two houses sort themselves into 
couples of varying degrees of interestedness. The father of 
one of the young men is a fashionable actor-manager, and as 
soon as they learn this all the young women are seized with 
visions of a job. One Sunday evening the actor-manager pays 
his son a Visit, accompanied by a young dramatist for whose 
works one of the young women professes an especial regard, 
and the pair are manoeuvred on to the roof where the inmates 
of both houses are gathered. Mere politeness demands that 
the actor-manager, learning that he is in the presence of three 
aspiring actresses, should make some show of interest in the 
situation. He is essentially a polite man and, picking with 
professional acumen the only one of the three who might 
conceivably possess some talent, invites her to recite something. 
She recites, he is impressed, but does not wish to be rushed into 
committing himself. He purchases his escape from a situation 
which is becoming difficult by inviting the whole bunch to 
luncheon the following Sunday. 


Sunday, at his house in the country, is a series of heart-to- 
hearts. - The actor-manager discusses with his wife his own 
quite amazing fidelity; the young dramatist tells the actor- 
manager’s wife that he has lost his inspiration and thinks of 
retiring to enrich himself in Hollywood ; the actor-manager 
tells the young actress that she has talent but needs to acquire 
emotional experience ; the music-hall artiste reveals that years 
ago she spent a happy week in lodgings with the actor-manager ; 
and, later in the day, the young actress tries in a somewhat 
dewy scene to save the young dramatist from Hollywood. 
This is where the emotional experience comes in ; for the young 
actress conceives the idea that if she spends a night with the 
young dramatist in his windmill in Suffolk it may be as good for 
his writing as she assumes it will be for her own acting. She 
broods over the idea for a week, and then the following Sunday 
goes off with him to Suffolk. They return in the morning, 
she in the mood of dejection which one might have predicted 
for so idealistic a young woman, he en route for Hollywood. 


This is Miss Smith’s story. It is not a particularly interesting 
story, but it is plausible and less trite than many, and it is very 
agreeably told. Like all Miss Smith’s plays, this is very easy 
towatch ; and even if one can not remember much about them 
afterwards one should, before holding this against them, recall 
how few among current plays are entertaining at the time. In 
aplay of this kind it is only questionably a fault for the characters 
to be superficially drawn ; it is rather more to the point to be 
grateful that at any rate they are decorative and lively. It 
8 a pity that the acting is not better. The subsidiary parts 
are all agreeably played; Mr. Cecil Parker puts a charming 
face on the difficulties of an actor-manager, Miss Ivy St. Helier 
Plays the guondam music-hall star with excellent spirit, and 
Mr. William Douglas Home and Miss Betty Jardine enlivened 
the roof in Camden Town. But neither of the two leading parts 
is played as it might be. Miss Anne Firth has behind her some 
excellent performances in small parts, and shows signs of 
developing into an exceptionally good actress. But the part 
ot the emotional young woman in this play required someone 


of much greater experience ; Miss Firth’s performance had 
| %S Moments, but she had not the technique to make the part 


convincing as a whole. To Mr. James Mason must go the 
prize for the most anaemic and slovenly performance of the 
year. His pronunciation of the English language was incom- 
patible with the theory that this was to be the dramatist’s first 
"st te Hollywood. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The Edge of the Worid.’’ At the New Gallery 


The Edge of the World is likely to be the best film of the yet. ; 
it is also something of a portent, for it is about real people 
in real surroundings. The entire film was made on location, and 
its dramatic basis is one of fact, for it is the story of the abandon- 
ment of an island off the North of Scotland by a population 
which can no longer fight against the century-old impoverish- 
ment of the soil and the up-to-date plunder of its fisheries by 
trawlers. Against this are played the personal stories, and if 
these smack somewhat of the more standardised chich¢s of a 
scenario department, they are nevertheless in key with the main 
subject of the film. The stern old man who cannot face up to 
the necessities which are destroying his home and the traditions 
he holds so dear; the lovers separated by a family feud; the 
birth of an illegitimate child; the ride to the rescue when it 
falls ill with diphtheria; the contest in cliff-climbing which 
ends in disaster ; all these we have met before, and it would be 
idle to disguise the fact that in welding them into a really 
sincere story Mr. Michael Powell, the director, has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing an occasional feeling of false melodrama ; 
for incidents which are convincing enough in life, being most 
probably the island’s notable events over a long period of 
years, tend to appear somewhat voulu when they are crammed 
together into the restricted space of a film-story. The film 
might have gained by jettisoning some of its sensations, for 
its strength is the strength of men and women, of the soil 
and the sea. 

There are many unforgettable scenes, as when the black 
figures of the islanders come acress glen and hill to the little 
church, the dogs are tied up outside, and the magnificent verses 
of the metrical version of the psalms spread across the empty 
homesteads like a benediction; or the funeral scene, under 
a black sky and falling rain, when one cannot tell if it is tears 
or raindrops that the rough sleeve is rubbing from the face. 
The midges dance in an evening light over the unhappy lovers 
in the reeds, the mist rolls down over the island as the inhabitants 
silently load the boat with all their goods, and nail up their 
abandoned dwellings. So detail by detail, with brilliant camera- 
work and intelligent editing, this picture of island dwellers 
is pieced together ; there is hardly a shot, even if it be merely 
a dialogue between two characters, which does not add to the 
sum of our knowledge and appreciation of this lonely island. 

It is on all counts a triumph for Mr. Powell. He is not 
afraid of being sentimental, with the result that he seldom is ; 
and, with something more than just a story to tell, he has clearly 
spared no pains and shirked no difficulties. 

The chief parts are taken by professional actors, which was 
perhaps a risky thing to decide on. In a way it is astonishing 
how well they fit in—but there are times when Mr. Powell’s 
restrained direction cannot conceal the artificialities of a stage 
training. Mr. John Laurie and Miss Belle Chrystal lapse 
occasionally in this direction, but Mr. Niall McGinnis, as the 
hero, fits so perfectly into the atmosphere of the film that it is 
difficult to remember that he is an actor. 

Finally, and most importantly, there is one fundamental 
mistake which comes near at times to ruining the film—a 
totally incongruous use of music. Ina film where the islanders 
dance to the tune of fiddles, where natural sound plays a really 
important part, it becomes intolerable to hear in the back- 
ground the honeyed keening of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir or 
the false melodramatics of a theatre orchestra. When the two 
young men make their disastrous climb up the dizzy cliff- 
face (a sensationally and brilliantly shot sequence) such music 
is an intrusion ; for if ever natural sounds—of the sea on the 
rocks, the gulls, the distant shouts of the watchers—were most 
urgently needed, it was here. 

If The Edge of the World achieves the success it so well 
deserves, it will be yet another reminder that vast production 
costs, exotic casts, and cosmopolitan scenarios are perhaps 
not the ultimate plan for British Cinema. It would be deeply 
regrettable if this film were to prove only an isolated example, 
for it is something of which the entire industry in this country 
should be proud; and the industry might well emulate its 
sincerity and remember that films about Britain are not neces- 
sarily films without box-office. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Art and the Public Schools 


In viewing the exhibition of Public Schools Art which is now 
being held at the Imperial Institute, it is of importance, before 
passing judgement, to examine the conditions under which 
art is produced at these notoriously Philistine institutions. 
Firstly, it must be observed that the opportunities vary very 
considerably from school to school. Whereas the time, 
equipment and instruction allotted to the majority of subjects 
are relatively uniform in schools of equal standing, you may 
find at one of such schools a visiting Art Master in attendance 
twice a week, attempting to teach in a converted shack under 
conditions of indescribable gloom and discouragement; at 
another, two full-time men working in an up-to-date building 
almost as efficiently equipped as the science laboratories. 
Secondly, since art is a subject of such complexity that even a 
full-time student can only hope to approach a few aspects of 
it, at a public school it will follow that the Art Master (or Art 
Mistress) can only try to develop at the most one or two methods 
of self-expression. The choice of these is not the least diffi- 
culty confronting the teacher. Should it be sculpture as at 
Blundell’s and Bryanston, design as at Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, or imaginative painting as at Bedford? Every Art 
Master will have to solve these problems in his own way, 
and the somewhat heterogeneous effect of the present exhibition 
results from the great variety of solutions attempted. 

It is also not yet very clear what is to be considered the 
primary object of the exhibition. Is it to educate the parents 
or to encourage the exhibitors? Is it to enlighten the Art 
Masters or to impress the Head Masters? Or, since the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the Dockland Settlement, is it 
frankly a charity concern? Time alone will show which 
of these purposes is to be most usefully served by an exhibition 
of this kind, but, for the moment, there can be no doubt that 
interest is being aroused, and there are hopeful signs that by 
degrees art will perhaps be allowed to take its place as an 
important part of Public School education, instead of being 
what it has so often been in the past, an excuse for keeping the 
Lower School out of mischief for an hour a week. 

I myself believe that the education of the parents may well 
prove to be the most useful outcome of such exhibitions, for, 
when all is said and done, the public schools must ultimately 
cater to some extent for the kind of education which the parents 
demand. If inspecting parents can be persuaded to investigate 
the Art School, the Music School and the Library with the same 
thoroughness with which they at present enquire into the 
Scholarship List, the Football Record and the Sanitary Block, we 
may one day arrive at a position where it will be necessary, 
from an advertisement point of view, for all public schools to 
put up at any rate a convincing fagade of sympathy for the Arts. 

Turning to the exhibition itself, two things strike one 
immediately ; that a number of schools which contributed 
good work last year, Rugby for instance, are not represented 
this time; and that the former method of arrangement by 
schools is much more satisfactory than the present grouping 
according to the medium employed and the type of work 
produced. Without devoting a whole afternoon to it, it is 
almost impossible to appraise the various schools according to 
their relative merits. Certain facts emerge, however, and a 
number of individual exhibits deserve mention. The sculpture 
exhibited by Blundell’s and Bryanston reaches, as it did last 
year, a very high level both technically and artistically, especially 
a portrait (No. 461) by N. B. Clegg (Blundell’s), and Monkeys 
(No. 487) by D. Barker (Bryanston). The excellent designs 
by girls of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College compare only too 
well with the adjacent Victorian work, and the bold tempera 
paintings of Warwick School make effective decorations. 
Harlequin by J. M. Milburn (Haileybury) is conspicuous among 
the oils, and drawings and sculpture from Doon College, 
India, hint that interesting work is also being produced overseas. 

If the exhibition as a whole does not quite succeed in reaching 
the level of last year’s, it should be remembered that this time 
half the work contributed is by boys and girls under sixteen, 
and that no exhibitor is represented by more than one work. 
The exhibition is therefore far more representative than the 
previous one, and, to that extent, more valuable as a field 
for studying the condition of ert in the Public Schools today, 

WILFRID BLUNT, 
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[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Der Deutsche liebt Abkiirzungen nach dem Sprichw, 
der Kiirze liegt die Wtirze.”” Manchmal ist es schwer, 4 
verschiedenen SA, SS, NSDAP, KDF, HJ, BDM..* 
ahnliches sowohl zu identifizieren als auch auseinenaa a 
halten. Die meisten dieser Abbreviaturen sind ja auch “ 
fir den Inlandsgebrauch bestimmt. Es gibt aber immer 
einige Bezeichnungen, die der gebildete Auslander ebe 
kennen muss, damit er die Tatigkeit des Dritten Reic 
Auslande besser verstehen und wiirdigen kann. 
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Zu diesen wichtigen Buchstaben-Begriffen gehéren folgende — 
Bezeichnungen : AO—die Auslands-Organisation der Nay. deceived. 
Partei, VDA—Verein fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland, DAI~ BB errigratio 
Deutsches Auslands Institut, das so eben zwanzig Jahre 4 otes. I 
wurde. Von. diesen sehr wichtigen Organisationen oj} im to ac 
folgenden die Rede sein. een she 

Sowohl der VDA wie das DAI sind Griindungen ays der swt 
Vorzeit des Dritten Reiches, der Verein fiir das Deutschtyn gloire de 
wurde bereits im Jahre 1881 gegriindet, das Auslands-Ingtiny for teal £ 
entstand 1917, der Bund der Auslanddeutschen, der heyte and Pass 
theoretisch liquidiert ist, stammt aus dem Jahre 1918, Dip Mout leav 
Aufgaben des Bundes wurden in den letzten Jahren von de Mi evergteet 
AO, einer straff zentralistischen militérahnlichen Propagand,. I (which h 
Organisation tibernommen. this is ¢ 

Der VDA war relativ harmlos. Er bemiihte sich mehr yn pat ¢)9! 
kulturelle als um politische Ziele unter den vierzig Millione, 22/9 
Auslands-Deutschen, zu denen man sowohl die Reichsdeutschey should d 
mit Wohnsitz im Ausland wie die Deutschen und Osterreicher, Bi Yet ™ 
die durch die Friedensvertrage fremde Staatsangeh6rige wurden, RY» 4 
wie auch die in deutschen Sprachgruppen lebenden Ausland. i !hY he 
deutsche zahlte. Heute stehen die meisten dieser Personen ei card 
unter einem starken politischen Druck Deutschlands, da Umed 
zumindest in Mitteleuropa eine riesige Propaganda fiir die JB hut 
‘*Ruickkehr der Briider ins Reich ”’ entfaltet. in Sept 

Das DAI—das Deutsche Auslands Institut ist cine Griindung and efi 
der Schwer-Industrie. Zu den Geldgebern dieser seh 
grossziigig unterstiitzten Organisation gehéren alle deutschen BA Pren 
Grossbanken, der Chemische Konzern Bayer, die Hichste Fired 
Farbwerke, die grossen Schiffahrts-Konzerne, der Zentralver- Hour Prit 
band Deutscher Industrieller, von Pers6nlichkeiten  seien H Downin 
der verstorbene Stinnes, dazu die Nazi-Finanziers Strauss, JB the unh 
Duisberg, Warmboldt, Végler, Heineken, Amsinck, Henckel [% coun! 
von Donnersmarck, Grossadmiral Koester, Minister Neurath I the dec 
genannt. Das Institut, das seinen Sitz in Stuttgart hat, verfiigt JB Mr. Chi 
liber eine eigene Zeitschrift, einen Verlag ‘‘ Grenze und IRNow sc 
Ausland,” eine ‘‘ Deutsche Akademie,” ein Archiv mit 1600 JB the Var 
Zeitschriften, eine Biicherei mit 62.000 Buichern, ein Bilderarchiy J but the 
und eine Propagandastelle in Hamburg unter dem Namen Bas fatal 
‘* Fichte-Gesellschaft.”’ which i 

Fiir die Gegenwart und Zukunft entscheidend aber ist die JJ of the t 
AO, im Jahre 1931 gegriindet, die eben unter der Fihrung JR flourish 
ihres Gauleiters Bohle zu ihrer fiinften Reichstagung in Bt be | 
Stuttgart zusammentrat. Ihre Berliner Zentrale verfiigt in J the abs 
32 Abteilungen tiber 700 Angestellte, die das Wohl und Wehe [Band au 
von 548 Ortsgruppen im Auslande kontrollieren. Da gibt will fi 
es acht verschiedene Landesimter, von denen die fiir England J hover fl 
und Spanien wohl die bedeutendsten sind, ein Aussenhandelsamt J bees. ( 
im Ausland mehr als Zentralstelle fiir Werkspionage bekannt. deceive 
Das sogenannte Hafendienstamt wird als die ”Zentralstelle JB and a 
fiir die auslindische Gestapo—(Geheime  Staats-Polizei)— & Street] 
Tatigkeit betrachtet. Dann besteht noch ein Riickwandereramt J tre for 
sowie ein Seefahrtsamt, iiber deren Tatigkeit ja bereits det 
Name gentigend aussagt. os 

Auf der Tagung, die mit Fahnenweihe, achtzigtausend wigs 
Teilnehmern und den Reden der Herren Bohle, Frank, Goering, It 8 
Gross, Hess, Ley und Neurath ganz gross aufgezogen wal, guishe 
erklarte Bohle, dass an die Stelle des ‘‘ universellen ’’ Deutschen distribi 
jetzt der “ totale *’ Deutsche getreten sei, der nur noch deutsch J * the a 
und damit Nationalsoziaiist wire. Jeder im Ausland lebende editori 
Reichsdeutsche sei selbstverstaéndlich Nationalsozialist. ma 

Da heute im Dritten Reich immer wieder betont wird, dass rr o 
jeder Deutsche als Nationalsozialist ein ‘‘ Soldat des Fubhrers" and if 
ist, so mUsste sich das gesamte, heute noch nicht nation —& bei 
sozialistische Ausland tiber die militarische und politische be dis 
Bedeutung der Auslandsdeutschen-Propaganda nicht [anget One oi 
im Unklaren sein. ot bar 
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Wer, die x : E 
M, und English Autumns ; one of the worst fungus diseases of wheat. It is not altogether 
Inder ~ HE ore often in September than in any month of the year unlikely that a similar Jehad will be preached against the 
ch nu feel that England is endowed with the perfect climate. hedgehog. 
MMethin ie characteristic September day is of spring without its 7 = - 
ebentaly HE ifects ; the aliquid amari—the bite—is quite absent. The A Garden Lover 
Iches in early mist tempers everything ; and itself has the advantages Few of us see a live hedgehog—though their bodies are not 









thout its defects. The soft warmth is so persuasive 


of rain Wi 







folgende MR rhat the most intelligent plants and animals aie altogether 
T Nazi. IB geceived. The little warblers and the swallows put off their 
» DAW IB migration ; and the chiffchaff at any rate sings a few spring 
abre ah HB jotes. In my garden a root of delphinium that was dying 


according to Cocker, has suddently sent up a lush 


Soll im 
shoot with buds at the top: they will be in full flower 


down, 
green 


US der next week. That most beautiful of all wall-shrubs, ceanothus, 
tschtun epbire de Versaalles, has decided that the moment has come 
Instituy iB for real growth. Those highly intelligent plants, the Wistaria 
t heute Mand Passion flower, continue to grow as fast as ever, to put 
8. Dis Mout leaves and antennae as well as a leading shoot. The 
Von der evergreens that had dawdled, especially yew and cryptomeria 
aganda. (which has a surprising gift for galloping), have decided that 

this is the date for their maximum effort. Many shrubs 
ebr un eae enjoying this “second spring” of flowering—the golden 
illioney Ie cassinia Very freely, and the early brooms sparsely. If you 
utschen should dig a plant up you discover that subterranean activity 
reicher, is yet More energetic. Never at any date is the soil more 
vurden, yeasty, as the agricultural biological chemists have discovered. 
lands. fp They have indeed helped to add speed and promptitude to 
Srsonen fp the cardinal work of the farm, by proving that if stubble is 
Is, das tuned under early in autumn, it is broken down, converted 
fiir die (ato humus at a quicker rate than at other times, because 


in September the beneficent bacteria are more numerous 


indung and efficient. September in short may outrival April itself. 

- sehr * 7 * * 

itschen A Premier Naturalist 

ichster [F Fired perhaps by a famous story of Bismarck and his tits, 

ralver- HF oyr Prime Minister has been trying to attract tits to the old 
seien Downing Street garden. He tells the tale of the tragedy of 

trauss, the unhatched eggs in the latest number of The Countryman, 

lenckel (2 country quarterly that reigns once more supreme since 
eurath [the decease of its nearest competitor—in site as in character. 

erfiigt {% Mr. Chamberlain tells also of a leopard moth in the same place. 


> und [Now some moths are peculiarly fond of London, especially 


- 1600 fF the Vapourer whose spiritual home is Kensington Gardens ; 
archiv {but the urban species, so to call them, are few. London is 
‘amen {& as fatal to most butterfly pupae as it is to such plants as lichen 

which is quite absent from the circle of smoke. The enemies 
st die of the butterflies are not carbon but parasites which especially 
hrung # flourish (as philosophers might expect) in towns. What seems 
1g in HF to be inexplicable in that the parasites should flourish in 
gt in J the absence of their hosts or victims. If you visit the dahlias 
Wehe fF and autumn flowers, say, in Charing Cross Gardens, you 
gibt fF will find (such was my experience) great quantities of 
gland J hover flies and sham bees which are normally parasitic on genuine 
samt J bees. Can someone, say in South Kensington, tell us how these 


annt. & deceivers came to flourish in the absence of insects to deceive, 


stelle ad a like problem belongs to Mr. Chamberlain’s Downing 
ei)— J Streetleopard moth ? Where did its caterpillar find a convenient 
‘ram! J& tee for its boring instinct and its first home ? 

der i me x ig 

send COWS and Hedgehogs 


ring, It is difficult to believe the discovery announced by a distin- 
war, | Sushed research committee which has been searching for the 
chen | distributing agency of foot-and-mouth disease. The hedgehog 
itsch PS the alleged enemy. I should like to go a step further than the 
ende  ‘ditorial comment on the discovery in The Field. It is not only 

‘Not proven, but as good as disproved that the hedgehog ever 
dass E UCKS the milk of recumbent cows, though the belief has an 
1° Jp history, It may of course spread the disease in other ways, 
ol: and ifit is a regular host of the microbe would keep the malady 
sche ee being. Many unlikely enemies exist. Your plums will 
be diseased if you grow anemones in their near neighbourhood. 
| One of the rarer shrubs in our hedgerows is the common berberis 
ot barberry (a prettier word); and its comparative rarity is 
due to wholesale eradication undertaken at the command of the 
old Board of Agriculture when it was found to be the host of 


nget 


Me 





uncommon on the road—more than once in a blue moon— 
however seldom that may be ; but it is a very common animal 
indeed. In some districts it abounds. I know two places 
where it swarms; one very thinly populated, the other in the 
midst of a district, not so far from London, where building is 
frequent and free. It dwells in almost suburban gardens, and 
I am inclined to think that such semi-suburban districts 
definitely encourage its multiplication. Perhaps the compara- 
tive safety increases its ratio of breeding. At any rate I know 
one garden where it bred last year in late summer as well as 
in the spring, an occurrence for which I can find no evidence 
in the text-books. One of the animals seen crossing a lawn- 
tennis lawn so terrified some inmates of the house, who had 
not known that such wild animals existed, that the householder 
was ardently entreated to repel the invader with his gun. 
Whether it does any particular good I do not know, though 
some people like to have it about the garden as a represser of 
slugs. It is hostile to snakes, but then in most parts of England 
snakes are themselves harmless, and even beneficial. Its 
eradication would be a labour of Hercules, thanks in part to its 
preference for gardens and places where no keeper is found. 
Its scent, however, is strong, and many dogs find it more 
alluring than any other. I once owned a very staid spaniel 
that was goaded into loud excitement by the presence of a 
hedgehog. She would retrieve them without paying any 
attention whatever to the spines. 


* x * x 


Litter and the Parish 

An ardent preserver of rural England went to the police 
the other day and entreated them to stop the weekly decanting 
of litter on a beautiful common. It is situate about twenty-five 
miles North of London, a convenient distance for the Londoner’s 
half-day picnic. The police replied that they could do nothing 
unless there was an official or semi-official prosecutor. To 
keep such a common free from litter is obviously the proper 
duty of the Lord of the Manor; but he is often an absentee. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners who are Lords of the Manor 
of hosts of country commons are centred in London, and their 
local bailiff, if they have one, is seldom a very active officer. 
Perhaps he is not wished to be. Supposing that the Lord of 
the Manor cannot be ‘“‘ gingered,” as Mr. Churchill used to 
say, into action, the Parish Councils might very well take a 
hand. These bodies are beginning to grow more active, and 
would add a good deal to their use and their reputation if 
they secured such convictions as have recently done honour 
to local bodies in Sussex and Yorkshire. The common in 
question is a repulsive sight each Monday morning and never 
wholly recovers during the rest of the week. 

. * * * * 
Buried Alive! 

On a farm in Berkshire, very familiar to me, an agricultural 
labourer was asked whether he remembered the date when 
a certain field was last sown with Sainfoin. Labourers always 
remember such dates ; and in this case memory was assisted 
by the coincidence of a very strange event. “‘I remember 
well,” he said, ‘‘ because when I was drilling the field I saw 
some feathers, and getting down I pulled out a hen that had 
been buried there ; and I threw the body into the box. When 
I opened it to put in more seed the hen fluttered out.” The 
man’s explanation was that a fox had buried the hen alive. 
Now foxes are confirmed buriers, surpassed by no domestic 
dog; but they are also confirmed killers, often killing many 
more fowls than they can ever hope to carry away. The 
trouble is to find another cause for the strange event. The 
nearest parallel in my own experience is the burying of a 
black-headed gull by the plough. It was covered over except 


for the tip of one wing and when dug out on the return of 


the plough flew away apparently unhurt. 
W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitab]s 


length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week”’ paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


WELSH NATIONALISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The case against Welsh Nationalism was so ably stated 
by Dr. J. D. Jones that I waited with interest for the reply by 
Mr. Goronwy Rees. I expected this defence to be the usual 
assumption of all racialists that separation in language, legis- 
lation, and administration is patriotic because it has some special 
virtues. But to my astonishment Mr. Goronwy Rees explains 
that their nationalism is due to Internationalism ! 

Mr. Saunders Lewis “‘ believes in the restoration of an inter- 
national order superior to the will of the sovereign State ” which 
is excellent and I’m sure sincere, but why do Mr. Lewis and 
others contradict this by at other times preaching violent 
racialism ? 

If Internationalism be their aim why do they not become 
supporters of their compatriot Lord Davies, who by his tireless 
promotion of ‘‘ The New Commonwealth ”’ at Geneva is doing 
service not only to Wales but to all mankind—which is true 
patriotism ? 

But are Welsh Nationalists any worse than any other 
tribalists 2? Patriotism involves not only loving but working 
for one’s country. Surely it follows that as racialism is the 
cause of economic nationalism, and the resultant stresses 
ending in war, these people have no right to be regarded as 
patriots. Admit their fervour and sincerity, but the world’s 
present troubles are almost entirely due to fervid and sincere 
men. What country is not afflicted by them? The Hitlers, 
Mussolinis, de Valeras, and Japanese leaders have all the same 
type of mental warping which makes them with the best of 
intentions serve their countries so ill. 

The speeches of them all might be interchangeable, because 
communal boasting and odious comparisons with other “‘ alien ”’ 
nations are considered by them to be virtuous and patriotic. 

Differences of language are unhappily a major obstacle to 
the unification of mankind. The sentimental value of Welsh 
language is surely overwhelmed by the comparative univer- 
sality of English in these days of world interdependence. Do 
Welsh nationalists deny that the language test might be used 
to the exclusion of merit in making appointments ? 

Nationalists will not realise that wars are not created by the 
fighting services, whose nobler part it is to be sacrificed as the 
victim of the racialist’s policy. Neither are wars due to finan- 
ciers—that hoary old fallacy has been exposed with unanswer- 
able logic by—among others—Sir Norman Angell. Finance 
is highly international. Nor are they due to lack of raw mate- 
rials—the world was glutted by them, but their distribution 
was paralysed by the economic nationalists. 

I, who cannot claim to be a religious man, realise that Christ, 
by inspiration, has shown men—in vain—that mankind is 
one. And now the sciences of Economics, Ethnology and 
Psychology have by history, reason, and discovery, demon- 
strated the same truth. This revelation is frustrated by these 
sincere strife-promoters who inflame the minds of their unthink- 
ing dupes. 

I am afraid the speeches and writings of Welsh Nationalists 
convict them of being racialists. 

As a Welshman I am thankful they are no worse than others. 
I am still more thankful that they are more vocal and obtrusive 
than representative of Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manor House, Tamworth. R. FRANCIS JONES. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Your contributor, Dr. J. D. Jones, in asking ‘‘ What do 
Welsh Nationalists want ?”’ proceeds to answer the question 
from some ideas of his own which misrepresent the party’s 
plans and the views of other Nationalists outside the party. 

The Welsh Nationalists, officially and otherwise, do not 
emphasise ‘“‘ Wales for the Welsh,” neither do they propagate 
race superiority or the hatred of the English or any other 
people. There is no intention of evacuating the English-speaking 
population of the coastal towns. Everyone who has read the 
literature or the papers of the ‘‘ Blaid Genedlaethol ” learns that 


it is working for the repeal of statutes which makes Wy; 
politically and socially a part of England; for dominion ve 
under the British Commonwealth of Nations, which bg 
imply an opportunity to develop according to its ow . 
a seat on the League of Nations, so that its people, 
oldest intact races in Europe could play their part in internation, 
legislation. The party and other believers in autonomy tl 
to counteract the present industrial distress—the result 7 
liberal Jaissez faire system, by a co-operative economy . 
counterpart of which is found in Denmark and other pro 
States. 

If Dr. Jones would familiarise himself with the exodus 
Welsh youth into England, often to lowly paid jobs, th 
breaking up of families, and depopulation of rural as wi 
as industrial areas, he would not write “‘ Cymry am Byth”, 
complacently and with such confidence. Our national Culture 
cannot remain, as the minister would wish it, in a strong DOsitin, 
unless we have first a measure of economic reconstructic 
superior to that allotted to a “‘ special area”? and a meas 
of political freedom to protect it. 

The position at present is that Welsh public opinion 
effectively outweighed by the force of numbers in the Brit; 
Parliament, and thus the Norfolk labourer with his fey; 
ideas rules Wales, instead of her own people—the social; 
miner or the radically minded shepherd. There can be y 
fair comparison. made between the wish of a small peop 
seeking to guide their own destinies and the aggressiy 
nationalism of the Continent. The unpopular wor 
“nationalism ”’ apparently terrifies the minister, and thoug 
he would deny the right of self-determination to “ sm) 
coteries of people,” he appears to tolerate gladly anothe 
nationalism—British Imperialism.—Yours faithfully, 

Gwyn ILLTyp Lew, 


N geniy: 
One of th 


omy, i 


4 


TES, 


48 Harle Street, Neath, S. Wales. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 

Sir,—Mr. Goronwy Rees’s defence of Welsh nationalism js 
your last week’s issue was finely reasoned. From the remotencifh 
of his study he seems to have elaborated, with wonderfil 
historical moderation, a most winning apology. So, too, in 
distinguished Roman salons, one may be persuaded to a distant 
appreciation of the ways and ends of Fascism, only, in tur, 
to feel revulsion at the brawling immediacy of the Piazza Venezia 
For, in his capacity of an advocate, Mr. Rees has displayed : 
quality to the very lack of which the Welsh Nationalists ove 
their modicum of notoriety—a sense of perspective. 

I had not gathered, from my perusal of Mr. Saunders Lewis 
speeches, from my reading of the arson of last year, that th 
nationalism of Wales and the nationalisms of the Continent 
lay so far apart. True, there is the difference of proportion 
Italy and Germany are acknowledged sovereign nations, 
the assertion of their nationhood is, in accordance with the 
rank, bloated and bellicose. Nationalism in Wales couli 
not, from its infinitely smaller beginnings, swell to suc 
aggressiveness. That apart, the spirit, it seems to me, if 
essentially the same. There is the same sublimation of wh f 
it is that constitutes the nation—of Welshness as of talianii F 
and Deutschtum. Springing from it, there is the same wil 
vehemence of denunciation, the same ostentatious defiance (if 
proprieties, the same startling of a lethargic public by gratuitou F 
martyrdom, the same convenient and pragmatic interpretatio 
of law and morality. 

Most Welshmen, I imagine, wish the language (and with 'f 
the culture) to live. Not a few would agree with Mr. Re§ 
that the best way to ensure its vitality is to endow it wil 
a status, to accord it some recognised utility in practical lit 
But, in pursuit of that end and in contrast with the Nationalis' 





they would shun the revolutionary and the demagogic. he 


F: 


proclaim that in these days is, no doubt, to brand oneself # 


inhibited and ineffectual individualist. But, after all, Stresema 


° . . ty 
was no less a good German than is Hitler.—Yours faithful! 
2 Craven Hill Gardens, W. 2. AUBREY JONES. 
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September 17, 1937] 


OURSELVES AND ITALY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sir,—In his letter published by you on September roth 
Mr. J. B. Jones refers to ‘* The Austro-German catastrophic 
defeat at Vittorio Veneto by Italy (October 27th-3o0th).” 

Actually the Austrian front at that battle was broken by 
British troops, namely the XIV British Corps, commanded 
by the late Sir James Babington. This Corps consisted 
of the 7th Division of the Old Army, famous for its fighting 
qualities, and the 23rd Division of the New or Kitchener 
Army, a remarkably hard-fighting and efficient Division, which 
General Babington had commanded from its first arrival in 
France in 1915. The Tenth Italian Army which consisted 
at the commencement of the Battle of the XIV British Corps 
and an Italian Corps, namely the 11th, was commanded by 
Lord Cavan, a British Commander. 

The offensive commenced by the 7th British Division 
successfully seizing an island in the Piave on the night of 
October 23rd-24th, and holding it against vigorous counter- 
attacks. This action ensured the passage of troops subsequently 
pushed forward. It was the superb generalship of the British 
Commanders and the equally superb fighting qualities of the 
regimental officers and rank and file that opened the way to 
victory. 

At the same time an attack was being carried out towards 
the Trentino. I cannot write with such authority as regards 
this attack, as I was not present, being on the Piave: but 
our 48th Division, a Territorial Army formation, commanded 
by the late Sir Harold Walker, took part in that attack, captured 
many thousand prisoners and entered Trente several hours 
before the first Italian units. As on the Piave, so in the Trentino, 
British troops were the spear-head in the attack. So even 
if Mr. Jones is correct in stating that Vittorio Veneto compelled 
the German High Command to seek an Armistice, which is 
questionable, that successful battle was brought about largely 
by the fighting qualities of Divisions of the Old Army, of the 
New and of the Territorial Army, composed of and commanded 
by men of British stock. In writing this I have no desire 
to under-estimate the gallantry of many Italian units: but 
the present-day Italian official and popular accounts of the 
battle make little or no mention of the part played by ourselves 
and the French who also took part in the battle. ‘‘ Honour 
where honour is due,’ and great honour is due to the British 
troops and their commanders for the part they played in the 
final offensive on the Italian Front.—Yours, &c., 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September roth Mr. J. B. Jones writes 
that: “Dante, politician as well as poet, visualised more 
passionately than any other ideal, philosophical or religious, 
that of a unified Italy. . . . Mussolini has today realised Dante’s 
dearest dream. . . . In Abyssinia’s annexation Dante would 
have recognised sincerest homage done to the principles of his 
De Monarchia.”’ If we are to assume—it is a little difficult— 
that Mr. Jones has read the De Monarchia and Dante’s other 
writings, his language shows to what an extraordinary perver- 
sion of the facts an apologist of Fascismo may be driven. Dante 
did, indeed, deplore the disunion of Italy; but the truth, 
obvious to every fair reader, is that there is very little in the 
Comedy or the Monarchia or in any of his writings about 
Italian unification and very much about the unification of the 
world. In the first chapter of the De Monarchia he sets forth 
his purpose in the writing of it, ‘‘ to hold vigil for the good of the 
world,” and in the last chapter he sums up his ideal, “‘ that on 
this threshing-floor of mortals life may be lived freely and in 
peace.” It would need Dante’s own pen to express what 
might be his acknowledgement of Mussolini’s ‘“‘ sincerest 
homage” to his ideals in Abyssinia. I do not attempt it.— 
Yours sincerely, Joun D. SINCLAIR. 
7 Kingsburgh Road, Edinburgh 12. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
SiR,—The following quotation from Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire is relevant to Mr. J. B. Jones’s attempted equation of 
Mussolini’s ideals with the very different ideals of Dante, which 
Mr. Griffith has admirably summarised; ‘‘ Dante prayed 
for a monarchy of the world, a reign of peace and Christian 
brotherhood ; those who, five centuries later, invoked his 


name as the earliest prophet of their creed, strove after an idea 
that never crossed his mind—the gathering of all Italians into a 
national State.” 

Dante nowhere reveals himself as one to whom the savagery 
of Mussolini towards Abyssinia would have been agreeable ; 
and in the latter’s attitude towards individual freedom and 
towards the idea of universal peace no sign can be detected of 
any spiritual kinship to the Christian poet who wrote in De 


Monarchia : ‘‘ The best state of man is that in which he is 
most free; and the foundation of our liberty is freedom of 
the will. And this liberty is the greatest blessing that God 


hath bestowed on human nature ” : and, again, “‘ It is manifest 
that universal peace is of all things best suited to the promotion 
of human happiness. . . . Hence the voice from heaven spoke 
not of riches nor of honours, nor of beauty, but of peace. For 
the heavenly host cried : ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards all men’.”—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, W. H. PHELPs 


26 Regent Square, W.C.1. 


LANSBURY PACIFISTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SirR,—Permit me to say that your leader last week misunder- 
stands the case of the “‘ Lansbury pacifists’’ when it states 
that their hope of averting war is based “‘ very largely on 
frightening the nation out of it.” 

Fear is the raison d’étre of our armaments, as indeed of 
everyone’s, and intensification of this emotion can but lead 
to intensification of rearmament. ‘“‘ Sufficient is thine arm 
alone, and our defence is sure,” is sung heartily by our people 
at the annual commemoration of the armistice. ‘* Lansbury 
pacifists ’ believe that full comprehension of these words 
will dismiss all occasion of fear, and thus our country could 
show the way out of the present security race, which, true 
to the characteristics of the vicious circle, ends in every one 
feeling less secure than before. The chief hope for averting 
war is for one of the peace-loving—otherwise satiated— 
Powers to take steps towards securing international justice. 
Great Britain’s circumstances give her a unique opportunity 


here. She could, for instance, express her readiness to place 
her colonial possessions outside the orbit of competing 
imperialisms. But fear and reliance on salvation through 


armaments obscure opportunities for constructive peace-making. 

Pacifists may legitimately exploit the air terror by pointing 
out to a nominally Christian country the things they are 
preparing, in the name of security, to visit on other countries 
in certain circumstances. 

May I say, Sir, that it would be most interesting if you, in 
the light of the sincere Christian faith it is obvious you hold, 
would justify, on Christian grounds, the seeking of security 
through superior adeptness in inventing and using insanitary 
bombs ?—Yours faithfully, H. W. CHENEY. 

Arden Vale, 129 St. Bernard’s Road, Olton, Birmingham. 


MAGISTRATES versus MOTORISTS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Since ‘‘ A Solicitor’ wrote that excellent book English 
Justice, public trouncing of lay magistrates has flagged. As 
my experience of them increases I feel more strongly that such 
trouncing is necessary, and should be continued until these 
anachronistic remnants of a despotic age are swept away. I 
have never fallen into their clutches. My clients have not been 
so fortunate. Only a few weeks ago I appeared before a 
Midland bench for a lady charged with dangerous driving. She 
was at some disadvantage. She was young and good-looking ; 
she owned an American car which could travel at 80 m.p.h. ; 
and had made a statement to a policeman after the accident, a 
thing which no person in their senses should do. 

She was prosecuted by a police superintendent who knew 
his court and who had trained his witnesses around my client’s 
statement with a commendable degree of word perfection. 
My client had admitted, and continued to admit, that her 
speed was 40 m.p.h., which she contended was in the circum- 
stances perfectly safe in her car, had a miscreant van driver 
not cut out in front of her round a slight bend, forcing her on 
to a bank beside the road, where she lost control of her car 
and eventually skidded into an oncoming motor omnibus. The 
prosecution witnesses, with a unanimity and a gift for seeing 
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round curves usual in witnesses who have enjoyed the benefit 
of police tuition, all swore that my client’s speed—before they 
saw her—was 70 m.p.h. They also swore that no van preceded 
the omnibus. I obtained admissions from each of them that 
the van might have escaped their notice and that it might have 
done what my client alleged. 

But the Bench would have none of this perfectly cogent line 
of defence. Whenever I caught out a witness in cross- 
examination the chairman rushed to his aid. He protested that 
he could not see what the van had to do with it. This old 
gentleman would not concede to a potential victim who sped 
along his county’s roads at 40 m.p.h. the right to escape punish- 
ment if the accident was the result of a third-party’s criminal 
misbehaviour. Forty miles an hour finished it. Nothing 
I could do for my client could get past that. I felt fortunate to 
escape a fine myself. This was a 20 m.p.h. court, and if my 
client would not conform to that lie, she could not hope for a 
fair hearing. The prosecuting superintendent was shameless 
in introducing prejudice about the car’s maximum speed, and 
in spite of my protests was allowed to question my client about 
general fast driving. I do not complain of that. One expects 
the police to be unfair ; they have a vested interest in successful 
prosecutions. I do complain that old men of over 65 should 
be on the bench lapping up both lies and prejudice. 

My fellow practitioners can all tell several similar storics. 
Some of them are funny to us, but not to the victim. If all 
these stories could be collated in a few volumes they would 
make excellent reading, but their sum would make a shattering 
indictment of magisterial justice. 

For example ; a barrister asked a bench for an adjournment 
because his client had pneumonia on the hearing day. In 
granting this request the Chairman observed that it was very 
awkward ‘“‘ because we have all our witnesses here’! Again, 
(and I hope “ Solicitor ’”’ will forgive the crib, for I heard the 
remark) a Lancashire justice quelled an indignant defendant 
with the words ‘‘ Eh lad, tha’ must ha’ done summat, else 
tha’ would not ha’ bin summonsed.” These gems of magisterial 
impartiality disclose a state of affairs which calls urgently for 
reform. Motorists are the commonest victims, but it does not 
stop there. Motorists are vocal, the poor are silent, but their 
sufferings are hardly less. 

Compared to this evil in our social life the issues between 
Conservative, Liberal and Labour pale into insignificance. 
I for one, and there must be many like me, will vote for any 
candidate who is prepared to strike hard and to strike at the root. 
That root is the’continued existence of antique justices who have 
had no training in the virtue of patience or in the science of 
jurisprudence. 

The cost of the remedy ? Enormous perhaps. But justice 
is beyond price.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

UTTER BARRISTER. 


MR. WELLS ON EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—As one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, recently 
retired after some thirty years’ service on the Secondary Schools 
Board, I should like to endorse Mr. G. F. Bridge’s spirited reply 
to Mr. H. G. Welis’s contemptuous reference to the teaching 
profession, which is as shallow as it is insulting to an enlightened 
body of public servants. 

He is reported in The Times to have said in his Presidential 
address to the Educational Section of the British Association 
that ‘‘ two-thirds of the teaching prefession were now in urgent 
need of being either reconditioned or superannuated.” 

My experience of the work of secondary schools in the sub- 
jects in which the teaching methods excite Mr. Wells’s dis- 
pleasure convinces me that what requires reconditioning most 
urgently is not so much the mind of the teacher as the knowledge 
of Mr. Wells, who appears to be strangely ignorant of the great 
advances which have been made in the last twenty-five years 
in the teaching of History and Geography. ‘The defects to 
which he alludes were not uncommon at the end of last century 
when Mr. Wells, as he tells us in his Autobiography, was himself 
engaged in coaching pupils for South Kensington examinations. 
Thirty years of educational organisation since that date have 
not been barren of results ; and much water has flowed under 
the bridge which has swept away the antediluvian methods 
which he criticises. The reforms in the teaching of History 
and Geography which he recommends are not new ideas but 





——— —— 
commonplaces in the practice of all reputable Secondary g 
whether Public Schools or State-aided schools. | a 
course, his criticism of excessive emphasis on the bien 
Palestine, with which the majority of teachers are likely 6 
disagree on the ground that the importance of Palestine, . 
scarcely be exaggerated in the development of religious idea 
which have profoundly affected the whole history of Weg 
civilisation. tenn 
In his discourteous reference to the teachers, which ap 
to rest on a comprehensive ignorance of the facts of Schoo} 
practice, Mr. Wells takes a grave risk of ceasing to be Tegarded 
as an educational prophet—a réle which some members of the 
profession honestly believed him to have filled—but as a Rip 
Van Winkle. It will be a matter of some surprise to a Wide 
circle of serious educational workers that the British Association 
should have selected him to preside over their Education,| 
Section.—Yours faithfully, 





















DONALD A. MACNAUGHTOoN, 
Oakdene, Bishop’s Avenue, East Finchley, N. 2. 






[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—A protest is called for in the face of the unwarranth! 
imputations of a perversion of facts brought by Mr. G.E 
Bridge against Mr. H. G. Wells in regard to the outspoke, 
and just criticism of our educational system made by Mr. Welk 
in his address to the British Association. Mr. Bridge is himsej 
guilty of misrepresenting facts in implying that there is litk 
truth in the point which Mr. Wells was driving home, namely, 
that in the teaching of history in our schools today there js; 
lamentable lack of proper perspective. 

This is perhaps less apparent in England than in Scotland, 
where—in my own experience, at least—the first history 
lessons given in school have concerned themselves largely 
with the glorification of the exploits of Wallace and Bruce 
and the inculcation at a very impressionable age of a patriotism 
that tends to exalt the combative spirit of nationalism. 

Is this the aim of instruction in history in elementary schools? 
It is at least one of the effects. Mr. Wells said: “I believe 
that the crazy combative patriotism that plainly threatens to 
destroy civilisation today is very largely begotten by the 
schoolmaster and the schoolmistress in their history lessons,” 
It is noteworthy that the ‘‘ good ”’ English Kings of the earlier 
period of history were those who most clearly displayed the 
fighting spirit. 

Even if there were time for instruction in elementary schools 
in the old order of history, ought jingoism to continue to be 
instilled into the minds of the youth of a nation that has pledged 
its faith in collective security through the League of Nations? 
—Yours faithfully, D. J. Bons. 

80 Cartvale Road, Glasgow, S.2. 

































[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The Presidential Address on ‘‘ The Informative Content 
of Education ”’ made by Mr. H. G. Wells to the British Associ 
tion, was a brilliant feat of outspokenness. And how sorely 
in need mankind is of being told the unvarnished truth! Mr. 
Wells has done it in his usual unreserved pointed manne. 
But to my thinking, the informative content does not fully 
cover the subject of education, inasmuch as it gives the norm: 
tive element no due consideration. More important for society 
is it even that its members have their sense of social respons- 
bility cultivated, than that they should be possessed of a wide 
range of knowledge, however selective. The true aim 0 
education is not only to fil! the head, but to fit the heart. Know 
ledge without discipline is conducive to restlessness. 

The imperative need in the educational system everywhere i 
the inculcation of religious sentiments, based upon the comm 
sense of solidarity—horizontal, vertical, central.—I am, Si, 
yours faithfully, GABRIEL WELLS. 

14 Pall Mall, SW. 1. 






















BLIND ALLEY EMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
£m,—Your appreciative review of Mr. Gollan’s book in you 
issue of September 3rd suggests that particulars of an expet- 
ment carried out by Cable and Wireless, Limited, in conjuncti® 
with the Kingsway Institute of the London County Cound; 
the Ministry of Labour, and the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, may be welcome 
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at the * the Kingsway L.C.C. Institute for six hours per 


en : ; 2 ; a 
wl pein instruction which will assist them in obtaining 
Ween 


nt later. 
yn the service of the Company the boys are 


» aeviewed in order to assess their qualities of temperament 
a eanactet and are also put through a series of psychological 
and ¢ repared by the National Institute of Industrial 
as to measure their abilities in various directions. . 
— in conjunction with the ordinary scholastic examinations, 
these tests enable a reliable estimate to be made of the general 
type of occupation for which each boy is suitable. The 
knowledge thus gained is of value to the Kingsway Institute 

the instructional courses and to the Ministry of 


in arranging 
Labour when the boys cease to be messengers and come on 


the labour market. 
Such measures may not provide a complete solution of this 
particular problem of blind-alley employment, but they represer.t 
4 promising co-operative effort to deal with the difficulty.— 
Yours faithfully, CHARLES S. Myers, Principal. 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 


ARMY RECRUITING IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ir,—The problem of Army recruiting today is a very difficult 
subject, and the writer has read with much interest the troubles 
the British are having. You may be interested to know some 
of the methods we use, although our ideals vary greatly from 
yours. All our deductions from the Enlisted Men’s pay are 
voluntary, such as twenty-five cents a month for the Old 
Soldiers’ Home, Life or Endowment Insurance, &c. The 
Canteen produces the Company Fund, which, as you know, 
is built up by the profits of the barber shop, tailor, sweets and 
“Pop.” The Company Fund fits up a-room with billiards, 
magazines, piano, radio, furniture, &c. 

Various schools are held where civil life trades are taught, 
so when leaving the Service they can obtain a position. The 
chance of going to West Point is also an added inducement. The 
Foreign Service, for two years, seems to draw in many recruits. 

We have a democratic system of saluting the uniform of 
our country and not the man who wears it ; he has to gain the 
confidence and respect in other ways. With our Constitution 
the phrase, “‘ All men are created equal,” makes this possible. 
The feeling between our officers and the enlisted men is more 
like the Canadian and Australian. 

We, too, have trouble with all amusement places in allowing 
soldiers and sailors to enter. They state they are usually 
drunk and want to fight, but officers retort by stating the 
prohibiting of these men drives them into the low places and 
causes this. Our depression, however, has drawn a better class. 

With the higher mentality they are more studious and prefer 
staying in barracks and perfecting themselves also physically 
by athletics, for which all necessary equipment is bought out 
of the Company Funds.—Yours very truly, 

Harry P. WILSON (Colonel). 

11 Shirley Street, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


POGODIN’S “ARISTOCRATS ” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sk,—It was with great interest that I read Mr. Basil 
Wright’s article on Soviet Drama in your last issue, especially 
the section dealing with the production of Pogodin’s play, 
Anstocrats, as this play is shortly to be produced in London 


} by the Unity Theatre Club. 


It will be the first production in the new theatre that this 
club are acquiring, necessitated by the fast increasing member- 


| ship, and will be produced by Herbert Marshall, who has 


worked with Meyerhold and Oklopkov in Moscow. Marshall 
has also met several people who were engaged in the construc- 


» tion of the White Sea Canal. 








The stage at the Unity Theatre Club’s new premises is being 
constructed specially for this style of production, the principles 


; of our theatre being similar to those of the Realistic Theatre 
1 Moscow and Theatre D. 37 of Prague. 
| 4 new trend in the presentation of British Drama.—Yours 
} iaithfully, 


This will initiate 


P. C. HORNBY. 
Unity Theatre Club, Britannia Street, Kings Cross, W.C. 1. 
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ited on leaving school and cease te be messengers - ; 
— ae seventeen or thereabouts. During this period [To the Editor of TH SPECTATOR.] 


SirR,—In your comments on the address of Professor Crew ta 
the British Association you quote his conclusion that “‘ to be 
born is a more dangerous adventure for the male than the 
female.” Yet he has found that amongst 15-19 year olds the 
sexes are numerically equal, and though amongst 20-24 year olds 
females outnumber the males, it would seem that the learned 
assembly at Nottingham brought forward no suggestion to 
account for this. 

But need we look beyond our daily newspapers to realise 
the deadly toll that is taken of our young men of that age by 
factors that are unnatural and avoidable, and which women 
almost entirely escape ? 

Hardly a day passes that we are not saddened by the report 
—often a very brief and perfunctory one—of R.A.F. disasters, 
racing crashes, swimming and boating fatalities, motor-cvcle 
collisions and other sacrifices (often to the demon of speed), 
which need never have happened and which bring sorrow to 
innumerable homes. 

Such tragedies are not inevitable, and we cannot argue from 
them a ‘selective mortality. These young men do not die in 
their beds.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Crescent House, Hereford. M. A. BrnsTEap. 


A CHURCH BREAKFAST 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1R,—Those of us who find The Spectator the only readable 
weekly must regret that “A Spectator’s Notebook ” should 
be in the hands of a contributor who (a) gives publicity to the 
more scurrilous items from the gutter Press without due 
enquiry (although in the particular case quoted any intelligent 
Churchman would immediately conclude that the facts had been 
misrepresented), and (6) cannot recognise on what occasions 
“a full and adequate explanation ” calls for a full and adequate 
apology from the paragraphist.—Yours &c., 


Gonvena House, Wadebridge, Cornwall. DAVID SHARP, 


CHINESE FAIRY TALES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
S1r,—In your issue of September roth, our book Chinese Fairy 
Tales and Folk Tales was reviewed by William Plomer. The 
whole of the first paragraph of this review is devoted to pointing 
out the iniquity of the publishers in putting on a band that this 
book is not suitable for children. 

This was done after much thought, as books of fairy tales 
are usually given at Christmastime to children, and this book 
is, in spite of what Mr. Plomer says, entirely unsuitable for 
children. Take, for example, the fairy tale on page 133 ; while 
suitable for grown-ups, we should not care to hear of any child 
reading this tale. I have shown it to several parents, and not 
one would care for his children to read this.—Yours faithfully, 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD., 
Ceci, A. FRANKLIN, Managing Directer. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 


WILD HARE 


I HATE to watch them reaping the Five Acre, 
The field at the hill’s foot, steeply sloping. 
One sees the pattern too clearly, with a God’s-eye view : 
Sees how Time, with soothing quotidian clatter 
Cuts his broad swathes, works inward from the edge : 
Sees how the earliest rings (youth’s endless summers) 
Are leisurely and long : how they grow shorter 
As the sun climbs. At noon 
(One’s children grown and flown) 
There comes a lull, a respite ; Time’s trundling 
Pauses ; he eats his dinner under the hedge. 
But soon, restored and eager 
To race the sun, eye cocked to sky, 
He’s off again: and now the uncut square 
Shrinks quickly to a patch ; and Soul, wild hare, 
Cowers in the heart of the corn, its shelter dwindling : 
And I, watching, sicken and turn away. 
JAN STRUTHER, 
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THE VILLAGE CARPENTER 


By ADRIAN BELL 


A RUINED castle, a church with feudal lords lying in effigy 
beside their wives—these impress even one who _ has 
no special knowledge with a sense of past greatness; after 
reading Mr. Rose’s book one may be brought up short before 
an old field gate with something of the same feeling. He writes 
of the work behind objects that were once the everyday things 
of life, things of use that may still be seen among the fields, 
though now on their last legs and fast disappearing. Seen 
with the eye of knowledge they represent a whole culture. 
The old gate with its ornamental ‘‘ jowl” and hand-forged 
irons—some of its bars are gone and replaced by hedge-poles 
tied in place; the whole thing threatens dissolution every 
time it is opened and shut. Yet there it stands: its remaining 
timbers, ribbed with age, are as straight as the day they were 
assembled, while a modern gate nearby has already warped 
into a curve. ‘‘ I would fain doff my hat before such a gate,” 
Mr. Rose writes, ‘‘ for it speaks of the craftsman, a carpenter 
whose work is the expression of his life.” 

Mr. Rose is that rare person, a craftsman articulate. He 
writes of the days of local materials and men who worked in 
a local tradition. He is a carpenter whose father and grandfather 
were carpenters before him. The Buckinghamshire village 
business he inherited is a complement of the Surrey wheel- 
wright’s shop in which George Sturt was brought up, and of 
which he wrote. Mr. Rose’s grandfather was a link with 
pre-enclosure days, one who as a boy ploughed the open-field 
strips, the loss of which, when enclosure came, caused him 
to found the carpentry business. It is odd today to think of 
cows and carpentry in alliance, yet so it was then; and it is 
a token of the homogeneity of old village life that there should 
have been no feeling of incongruity in the two being carried 
on side by side. They were days when the land was paramount : 
even carpenters left their benches to help with the harvest. 

Mr. Rose’s writing bears all the insight of his craftsmanship : 
though his story is concerned with technical matters, he 
refers them to the hands and minds that knew them, and the 
life of the place. The result is something more human than 
any novel. What he has written is literature, because he has 
approached the problem of words in the same way as the 
problem of wood ; there is nowhere a word too much, nor an 
expression of feeling that is not born of the knowledge of process. 
There are some unforgettable pictures—of old Enoch down a 
well with a cauldron of boiling fat suspended over him, for the 
sealing of the two halves of a wooden pump : the making of the 
pump, involving the boring of a hole straight through an 
elm trunk from end to end: the fixing of sails to a windmill, 
and wooden cogs to the great spur wheel inside: the hedge 
carpenters with their simple tools and their ingenuity in convert- 
ing to their purposes growing timber that was to hand. 

As in Sturt’s Wheelwright’s Shop, one is reminded on 
almost every page of the inter-relation between the varied 
aspects of village life, all centred upon the common ground 
of agriculture. Thus, “‘ it sometimes happened that a piece 
of timber in our yard, too crooked for us carpenters to use, 
would be purchased by the wheelwright because he saw in 
the natural contour just what he wanted, a curve dificult to 
obtain.” 

The awareness that produced that kind of practical aesthetics 
was a habit of life. There was no need to look to know if tools 
were being properly used. ‘‘ The blow of the mallet on the 
chisel tells by its sound alone whether or not the user has the 
confidence of ability. The multitude of sounds of tools ai 
work on wood is a separate language known to the woodworker, 
and each separate note is recognised with satisfaction or dislike.” 





The Village Carpenter. By Walter Rose. (Cambridge University 
Press. &s. 6d.) 





He mentions his grandfather sitting indoors and 
by the sound what the men were maki>= in the shop. 

This sensibility referred back also to the past. Not og 
did the men have a sense cf the tree in the timber (the wo 
they worked they had known individually as growing Memb 
of the forest), but also theirs was a living tradition in thy 
repairing the work of their forefathers, ‘‘ we were om 
unconscious of our gratitude to men who had passed ame 
many years before we were born, leaving their good handiwo; 
as their enduring memorial.” 

So individual was the craft that each man’s tools took op, 
characteristic peculiar to him, and would not do their Wor 


so well in the hands of another. Even the hedge carpeny fh 


had a personal affection for his claw hammer. This is mately; 
on the farm itself, where, in the days of the wooden plough; 
each plough had its own individuality to which its user yx 
accustomed, and there would be great reluctance to ug , 
plough with which another usually ploughed. 
was not merely that each tool bore the imprint of the owner; 
name—but that they were imbued with the owner’s personality.” 

These men had no theoretical education (*‘ they did no 
know the word geometry, much less its principles”); but iy 
practice they achieved niceties which were the result of; 
folk-knowledge which had evolved the best way of knitting 
the resources of the district into a self-supporting unity 
The .varied work took the carpenter alike into farms, mil 
and churches. There are fascinating chapters on wind- ani 
water-mills. The exactness to which the wooden cogs needed 


fitting is a revelation to anyone who would suppose that th f 


primitive-looking wooden gear was rude and haphazard. 

Unlike specialisation today, the problems with which the 
old workman had to deal were so basic that they equipped hin 
for forming judgements towards other aspects of life. The 
very descriptive phrases used by these men indicate that th 
awareness to which their craft keyed them was widely exercised 
Mr. Rose mentions the phrase ‘“‘ roach-backed ”’ to describe 
a saw sharpened so that the line of the teeth was slightly 
rounded. A term more apt could not be imagined, though 
far, you would think, from the carpenter’s bench today. It 
matches the term ‘‘ swamp-backed ” which I have often heard 
farmers use of a horse. 

It is refreshing, finally, to read Mr. Rose’s estimate 0! 
the future. The sanity of his reasoning makes one feel thy 
after all craftsmanship is perhaps the best discipline for th 
mind as well as the hand. His admiration for the past | 
an admiration for workmanship, not sentiment. His attitud: 
to machinery is qualified, not condemnatory, even thoug! 
he has seen it take away much that was individual from hi 
own craft. Is there a chance for the young carpenter today’ 
Is it worth while his going through the long apprenticeship 
that makes, not merely a carpenter, but a craftsman who 
understands design as Mr. Rose understands it, from familiarity 
with nature and the habit of the living tree which is to be his 
material? Mr. Rose says yes. Standardisation is bringing 
its reaction: the restoration of old houses by people who cat 
afford not to live in towns gives the village carpenter his chance. 

One thing however is certain: without a unifying for 
no tradition can be evolved to match the old village tradition 
of our ancestors. Primarily it was founded on necessity, the 
necessity for converting local materials into the means 0 
growing and making bread. It made the whole of life on 
thing. We await the unifying pressure of some analagou 
necessity, which fine workmanship can serve and express. 
Meanwhile such books as this are our best hope for continuity, 
preserving knowledge that would otherwise die, and bringing 
to the layman insight. 
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THE USE OF NAVAL FORCE 


The Art of the Admiral. By Commander Russell Grenfell, R.N. 
(Faber and Faber. 128. 6d.) ' 
CoMMANDER GRENFELL entitles his book on naval strategy 
The Art of the Admiral, but though he writes of the admiral’s 
work in war he addresses himself also to the Jayman : and 
therein he is undoubtedly rigl.t. He remarks in his introduction 
that “it used to be thought at one time that war was the affair 
of the fighting forces only, and that fighting men were the 
only ones who were competent to express an opinion upon 
strategy.” Such an opinion may have been held by persons 
who had made no study of the wars of the past—the expression 
« Amateur strategists ” has figured in controversy ; but every 
student of the history of war has ever been aware that the form 
in which the national strength shall be used has been the 
responsibility of the statesman. It is over forty years since 
Mahan wrote: “ The office of the statesman is to determine, 
and to indicate to the military authorities, the national interests 
most vital to be defended, as well as the conquests or destruction 
most injurious to the enemy in view of the political exigencies 
which the military power only subserves.” That is profoundly 
true. The directing minds of the wars fought in their several 
times were Queen Elizabeth and her Ministers, the Council of 
State of the Commonwealth, the Privy Council, the two Pitts, 
the Cabinet. They called in to their discussions the seamen 
and the soldiers, but ‘‘ amateur strategists” though they 
would have been if they carricd their authority outside the 
provinces of grand strategy, they were the “ grand strategists ” 
of every British war ; and the success with which they conducted 
war was measured to a great extent to the amount of study 
they had devoted to the subject. 

There is, indeed, as Commander Grenfell rightly says, 
no mystery in the conduct and direction of war capable of being 
understood only by technical persons, and Lord Baltimore 
in 1744 was not far wrong when he said of the affairs of naval 
strategy that ‘‘ perhaps as in other professions the folly of some 
who could not, and of others who would not, explain them, 
have raised a mist before this easy part of knowledge, and made 
what is plain and obvious in itself appear difficult and intricate 
and unattainable without long personal practice and experi- 
ence’’: while so hard an old seaman as St. Vincent could 
say of his colleagues at the Admiralty ‘“ the fact is that Lord 
Spencer is now a better officer than any one of the three ever 
was.” 

The rules of strategy, as Sir John Fortescue said, are dictated 
by common sense. Nevertheless, he would be a very vain 
person who should imagine that he could undertake the 
direction of warlike affairs merely in the light of what he 
believed to be his ‘‘ common sense,” declining to learn from 
the experience of others. Noone, or at least a very few, possesses 
the power, the knowledge and the imagination to evolve out 
of his own consciousness how best to employ that instrument 
of policy, a navy. They need the foundations of knowledge of 
the purpose to which it has been put, of the powers and of its 
limitations—limitations extending from those imposed by 
international law to those of the sea-keeping capacity of a 
modern fleet. 

It cannot be said that either the statesmen or the seamen in 
the years immediately preceding 1914 had made any serious 
study of their problems in the higher spheres of strategy. 
Certainly attention had been paid to some matters of high 
importance, but many of the greatest importance had gone 
unnoticed. The strategy of colonial attacks, which was to 
occupy both ships and troops in large numbers, had not 
even been considered before August, 1914; and later on 
we saw such lapses as the abandonment, intact, of Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, to serve as submarine and destroyer bases for the 
enemy; we saw the Dardanelles campaign conducted in a 
manner which violated every principle which experience of 
such operations had established ; and we saw old principles 
of trade defence rejected, and new methods adopted with 
singular insuccess. 

A book which aims at explaining the broad, general principles 
of the use of naval force in the sphere of strategy is of value 
both to the layman and to the naval officer. A mass of new 
problems have arisen since Corbett wrote his Some Principles 
of Maritime Strategy as the result of the appearance of the 
submarine, of air craft and of the growth in power, endurance 
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and speed of the surface flotilla craft called destroyers, 
vessels which are, as the writer remarks, in reality small 
cruisers. 

Commander Grenfell begins with a discussion of the 
“limited object”? and the ‘“‘ unlimited object” in war. This 
would have admitted of a more extended treatment, and 
some reference to that burning question, which was for 
so long a perpetual metter of discord, whether Great Britain 
should make her effort in a common cause at sea or on land. 
It is important to understand how Britain used her forces, 
in the higher regions of strategy in the past: still more is it 
important to discover to what extent it is possible today to 
repeat the methods which then proved successful. The 
world has changed. Its communications take new forms, 
the dependence of countries upon foreign supplies has increased, 
new weapons have affected the ability of a fleet to give what 
is called “‘ cover ’’—a matter well explained by the writer. 
The old fleet of battleships could ‘‘ cover” the network of 
shipping against attack by similar fleets: whether in these 
days it will be able to take position in harbours on interior 
lines is as yet uncertain: and if it should prove impossible 
a new strategy would be called for. We saw the Mediter- 
ranean fleet moved to Alexandria. There it was well placed 
to command the military route to the Red Sea, but it could 
not at the same time cover the shipping in the Western basin 
and centre of the Mediterranean. 

Commander Grenfell discusses the ‘‘ moral” factors in 
war: their importance is indeed a commonplace, but we need 
constant reminders of the tendency to see very clearly our 
own difficulties and dangers and less easily to see that the 
same thoughts are passing through the minds of the enemy. 
On the perennial question of the ‘“‘ battleship,” the writer 
is no believer in the intrinsic necessity for the ‘‘ mastodons ” 
of today; but he gives no very clear indication of what policy 
he would support in future building if other nations continue 
to persist in providing themselves with these costly instrumenis. 
Nor does he discuss at any length another highly important 
modern question—that of the fuel of the fleet: coal, oil, or 
coal and oil. In the realms of policy and strategy (as distin- 
guished from that of technique) there is room for much thought ; 
as there was on the corresponding problem of the past when 
the materials that provided the motive power of the fleet came 
from the Baltic. 

To cover the whole ground of strategy would clearly be a 
task beyond the compass of the present book. What 
Commander Grenfell has done has been to give an explanation, 
in simple terms, of the employment of naval force, and to 
indicate what new problems there are to be solved, and upon 
what principles the old problems were solved by the statesman 
and the seaman. And this is a most useful task. 

HERBERT W. RICHMOND. 


THE DECAYING CORPSE 
A False Utopia. By William Henry Chamberlin. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d.) 

THE substance of Mr. Chamberlin’s new book is an indictment 
of dictatorship and collectivism, based on moral, intellectual and 
economic grounds, and a vindication of liberal democracy. What 
he calls ‘‘ dictatorial collectivism ” he criticises largely from 
personal experience gained from many years of residence in 
Moscow and from a fairly extensive knowledge of Nazi 
Germany. Democratic collectivism achieved by peaceful 
methods he regards as an impossibility. If the South fought 
to preserve a comparatively minor economic institution such 
as slavery, how much more would a_ strongly-organised 
capitalist class fight to preserve its property ? 

Mr. Chamberlin emphasises the fact that all the dictatorships’ 
solid achievements have received disproportionate publicity, 
and he goes on to argue that free institutions are essential to 
material prosperity. In his own words “peoples do not 
beccme free after they have become prosperous ; they become 
prosperous in no small measure as a result of being free.” 

Mr. Chamberlin is, of course, a professional journalist who 
writes, primarily, for a daily paper; his book has, in a high 
degree, the qualities, and, in a low degree, the defects, which 
it might be reasonable to expect from such antecedents. It is 
remarkable for powers of observation and forceful statement 
rather than of analysis. “ Liberty ” and ‘‘ democracy ” are used 
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as synonymous terms, which, however strong the connexion 
between them, they are not; and the natural strength of his 
reactions in favour of democracy on emerging from the 
dictatorship States is too marked for the reader to accept 
his intellectual judgements without reserve. In his indignation 
that the average Russian worker can only buy as much food 
out of his week’s wages as a Londoner can purchase with nine 
shillings, he forgets how many Londoners have, after paying 
their rent, not more than nine shillings to spend on food. 
His account of democratic Socialism does not appear a complete 
picture without some mention of the Socialist movements in 
the Baltic States. A generalisation such as that which attacks 
the view that free institutions, so far from being the creator 
of wealth, are its creature, requires considerable illustration 
and documentation before it becomes valuable. Mr. Chamber- 
lin lives too much on the surface of events to produce a profound 
book. For instance, his illustration of the argument that 
democracy does not entail a capitalist dictatorship, because 
otherwise there would not have been a Labour Government in 
1929, misses the point: which is the influence of wealth in 
deciding policy, whatever government is elected. 

The two features which give the book most interest are 
Mr. Chamberlin’s robust, Victorian but not uncritical faith 
in liberty as an end in itself, and the apt selection of quotations 
and personal experiences with which he illustrates his theme. 
He even has the courage to point out the necessity, whatever 
the risk, of tolerating the intolerant. Such faith will give 
the lie to Mussolini’s taunts at the ‘‘ decaying corpse of Liberty.” 
The nature of the challenge to liberty he makes clear. The 
Italian child is taught to repeat that ‘“‘ Mussolini is always 
right.””’ The Russian must be taught to pay tribute to “ Stalin 
the Sage, the smiling, the kindly, the supremely simple.” 
If Mr. Chamberlin had postponed publication he might have 
added Hitler’s call at Nuremberg for “ blind trust.” It is 
perhaps typical of Mr. Chamberlin’s interest in method 
rather than purpose that he gives Russia, of which he knows 
most, the worst marks among the three dominant dictatorships ; 
but this objectiveness will no doubt commend itself to many 


readers. W. T. WELLS. 
THE WORLD’S NEWS 
The Press and World Affairs. By Robert W. Desmond. 


(Appleton-Century. 16s.) 


Dr. DESMOND has done a notable piece of pioneer work in the 
history of journalism, by surveying the immense field of news 
collection and distribution. He considers the obstacles to the 
flow of news, the attitudes of governments towards publicity, 
their ways in censorship and propaganda, the varying 
standards of newspapers, the status of the journalist in 
different countries. In his prefatory note Professor Laski 
rightly says that the author has brought together a massive 
body of facts. And, since his province is news, and not the 
features which in multiplying have so greatly altered the 
character of the popular daily, the picture we get is relatively 
encouraging. t 

It is just a hundred years since James Gordon Bennet 
of the New York Herald created the first regular series of 
foreign news. Havas in France was the initiator of the news 
agency, as such, while to Reuter belongs the credit for having 
worked out a scheme for a world news service aiming at 
completeness and independence. The extravagant enterprise 
of the great newspapers is of quite recent date. The Lindbergh 
flight to France ten years ago made a record in cabling for a 
single incident. It is still, I believe, unapproached. The 
monarchical events in England, during six months, brought 
colossal returns to the cable and radio companies. The War, 
of necessity, made a new epoch in expenditure, and today 
the richest American proprietors spend, let us say upon cables 
from the Far East in times of crisis, sums which twenty years 
ago would have been unimaginable. The existing cable network 
is an extraordinary complex. Dr. Desmond provides an 
expert’s detailed account of it, while his facsimile pages of 
cable dispatches will give the lay reader a notion of the technique 
of expanding and rewriting. But should he say that the average 
person gleans from newspapers about al! he knows of public 
affairs ? Surely not. Altogether true yesterday, this statement 
is dubious today. In a short time radio must be the 
dominant medium for news. 

The vast expansion of news as a business does not mean 
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that the correspondent’s work has become easier. 
contrary, for Governments are increasingly hostile and the 
night of censorship spreads. By 1930, says Dr. D th 
news was permitted to flow in and out of Perhaps a do», 
countries, and of these not more than four were im 
centres. The vast majority of mankind are barred from the 
more or less completely, and we cannot say there is hope 
any change for the better. Hence the journalist’s life pad 
as adventurous as at any earlier time, and the call for ingenui 
in getting the news out is certainly not less insistent. Dr 
Desmond gives some amusing examples, the best of whic, 
is the misfortune which befel a well-known American journalis 
in Moscow. Mr. Isaac Don Levine had good hope in 1924 
of a “‘ beat ” with the news of Lenin’s death. The announcement 
of the event was to be hidden in a cabled request for £00 
“Why £100?” replied a bright but uninformed man y 
headquarters, thus throwing away an _ enviable 48-hour; 
advantage over his competitors. 

Dr. Desmond’s footnotes throughout are rich in illustrative 
material. The Shearer case is one of many instances thus 
modestly chronicled. W. B. Shearer, it may be remembered 
was active behind the scenes of the naval limitation conference 
of 1927. He boasted that his efforts at Geneva on behalf of 
the American firms had destroyed the chances of an agreemen, 
between the Powers, and when he sued his employers for nop. 
payment of $250,0v0, the astonishing facts were brought to 
light. While the conference was in session Mr. Raymond 
Swing cabled a plain warning to his paper in New York 
It was ignored. When defending his charges against the British 
Government, in 1929, Shearer relied upon a fantastic “ secre 
document ” so called, which he could not produce. It happened 
that the present reviewer, having a copy in his files, was able 
to show that the paper in question was nothing but a “ spoof” 
pamphlet printed in New York ten years earlier. But, rather 
oddly, the English papers, which had treated Mr. Shearer's 
exploits as important news, were not interested in the document 
that made him a laughing-stock in Washington. 

Every Government is now provided with its publicity 
departments, the methods of which vary enormously. The 
British way is probably as good as any. No head of a European 
Government follows the rule of the American President, 
who normally holds a Press reception twice a week. This 
practice, begun by Taft, was discontinued by Wilson in 
wartime. The three following occupants of the White House 
had a varying, though equally positive, dislike of facing the 
journalists. Mr. Roosevelt is the only President who finds 
pleasure in the encounter. His temper and his technique 
of fence contain a valuable lesson for democratic rulers 
everywhere. S. K. RAtCLiFFe. 


“THE LITTLE PIECER” 


Memoirs. Volume I. 1869-1924. By the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, 

P.C., M.P., D.C.L. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. CLyYNEs should have a stimulating story to tell. We are 
never allowed to lose sight of the transformation of a “little 
piecer”’ in an Oldham mill into His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs. Indeed, Mr. Clynes’s amazement at 
his own achievement is so articulate that, as I read, I began to 
wonder by what turn of phrase it would next be varied. For his 
early zeal for language and literature has given him a simple 
and forceful style, often shot through with a lustrous phrase. 
At one point he writes: ‘‘ It has never seemed necessary t 
me to behave like a boor in order to show that I belong to the 
working classes.” If he tried, Mr. Clynes could not succeed. 
There is nothing boorish in his nature. In Parliament he is 4 
pattern of courtesy to all about him. Of him it might almost 
be said that he is too much of a gentleman to make a good 
politician. The rhapsody on the dust-cover concludes : “‘ Who 
knows that he will not be the next Labour Prime Minister?” 
The answer is that nobody knows, but that few things are mort 
improbable. But that does not diminish Mr. Clynes’s distinc- 
tion. 

Having said so much I sorrowfully find that my eulogy is @ 
an end. I had every desire to enjoy what he wrote. I wish! 
could say that these memoirs of Mr. Clynes make a good book. 
They do not. They are an uneasy mixture of narrative and 
propaganda. The constant violence of his writing is startling 
from one of such gentleness of speech. If the book is offered 
as history it must be rejected at once, for the first rule of th 
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«the English historian at all events—is not observed, 
historian curacy. Misstatements abound : it is, moreover, 
which . ” claim to make for the Labour Party that the social 
ener ~. which have marked Mr. Clynes’s lifetime are 
improve lly due to the Socialist impulse. Mr. Clynes’s 
re enjoyed two brief periods of office, whose success is 
he subject of universal or unqualified agreement. And 
v8 ai social legislation introduced by the Liberals and the 
‘ te » is the result of panic-stricken and ungracious con- 
cession, are all the reforms accomplished by past and future 
hour Governments the inspired work of generous souls ? 
In describing the meeting of the Labour leaders and King 
George he says that the King was entrusting the government to 
“the people’s own representatives. Is a Liberal ora Tory 
who by a substantial majority represents an industrial seat not 
to be deemed “ the people’s own representative ? What do 
the electors; who return him, think ? iz 

But the main mistakes relate to facts and not to opinions. 
They become so numerous that I was tempted to make a tally. 
Only a selection can be given. Of the 1906 Election he writes : 
“We had polled a total of 325,195 votes, out of a total number 
of votes polled by all parties of 859,518. Over one-third of 
the country’s votes had supported us ... We had_ polled 
over a third of the total votes cast for the three Parties.”” The 
total number of votes recorded at that election ran into several 
millions. Does Mr. Clynes mean (he certainly does not say) 
that his party polled one-third of the total votes in the fifty 
constituencies they contested? If so, there is nothing very 
remarkable in that. A nascent party contesting a few seats 
would not be so mad as to select the least promising battle- 
ground. Even the Fascists can collect a few hundred votes in 
the East End. 

“Already” (i.e., in 1906) ‘‘ Joseph Chamberlain’s cloak 
was falling on his sons Austen and Neville.’ Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain did not enter Parliament till 1918. I believe 
it was not till r911 that he entered the Birmingham City 
Council. ‘‘ We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo ! if we do ”— 
is referred to as though it was a Tory invention for the election 
of 1910. The sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ is assigned to 1916 
although the German medal to commemorate the deed is 
given in an illustration and can clearly be seen to bear the correct 
dat—May, 1915. The statesman who was Food Controller 
at the end of the War places the mutinies in the French Army 
during the Nivelle régime, as well as the Battle of Passchendaele 
Most incredible of all, the German advance of 
March 21st which brought about ‘‘ Gough’s disaster ”’ is plainly 
ascribed to 1917! In fact the whole chronology of the last 
two War years is hopelessly astray. 

Of the end of the Coalition Mr. Clynes writes : ‘‘ Sir George 
Younger, Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain, backed 
by other die-hard Tories (sic) made various moves, and a critical 
meeting was called at the Carlton Club, where a Conservative 
breakaway from the Coalition was decided upon.” So Sir 
Austen is, on the authority of Mr. Clynes, to go down as a 
principal breaker of the Coalition Government! Yet surely 
Mr. Clynes knows enough of the history of his opponents to 
appreciate that it was Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s loyalty to 
the Coalition which deprived him of his last chance of becoming 
Prime Minister. 

On pp. 330, 333, 338, 339, 341—but no! I see a danger 
signal which compels an end to the catalogue. The serious 
question is this—if Mr. Clynes is so often wrong where his 
slatements can be checked, how trustworthy a chronicler is 
he of matters which cannot be checked ? This uncomfortable 
doubt destroys a great deal of the pleasure that might have 
been taken in his story of his work as assistant to Lord Rhondda 
and then as Food Controller. It impairs one’s sympathy with 
his opinions. These memoirs are the kind of thing which 
Lord Macaulay would have loved to disembowel. But we, 
who belong to a less learned and a more respectful age, regret 
the need for adverse criticism where our hopes ran high. The 
epilogue tells us there is more to come. And I earnestly 
await an explanation of this puzzle—Why did not Mr. Clynes, 
himself an opponent of the death penalty, introduce abolition 
when a majority of the House were in favour of it, when a 
majority of the Committee he appointed reported for it, and 
When he had crowned his career by becoming Home Secretary ? 
If abolition turned out to be one of the Hoare Reforms what 
would Mr. Clynes then say—or, rather, write—about the 
Tories 2 VYVYAN ADAMS, 


REMEMBERING MR. JONES 


Conrad’s Prefaces to His Works. With an Essay by Edward 


Garnett. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

THIS book is as much a memorial to Edward Garnett as to 
Conrad : a memorial to the greatest of all publishers’ readers, 
the man behind the scenes to whom we owe Conrad’s works. 
A publisher’s claim to the discovery of an author is suspect : 
it is the author who usually discovers the publisher, and the 
publisher’s part is simply to pay a reliable man to recognise 
merit when it is brought him by parcel-post. But we have 
Conrad’s own testimony that had it not been for Edward 
Garnett’s tactfully subdued encouragement he might never 
have written another book after Almayer’s Folly, and one 
suspects it was Garnett who organised critical opinion so that 
Conrad had the support of his peers during the years of 
popular neglect. As for Garnett himself nothing could be more 
illuminating than his son’s biographical note. Edward Garnett 
was brought up by parents who blended “‘ Victorian respecta- 
bility with complete liberality of opinion. The children 
were undisciplined and completely untidy; only when they 
exhibited anything like worldliness or self-seeking were their 
parents surprised and shocked.” 


Conrad’s prefaces are not like James’s, an elaborate recon- 
struction of technical aims. They are not prefaces to which 
novelists will turn so frequently as readers: they are about 
life as much as about art, about the words or the actions which 
for one reason or another were excluded from the novels— 
Almayer suddenly breaking out at breakfast on the subject of 
the ambiguous Willems, then on an expedition up-river 
with some Arabs, ‘‘ One thing’s certain; if he finds anything 
worth having up there they will poison him like a dog ” ; 
about the prototype of Mr. Jones : 


“* Mr. Jones (or whatever his name was) did not drift away from 
me. He turned his back on me and walked out of the room. It 
was in a little hotel in the Island of St. Thomas in the West Indies 
(in the year ’75) where we found him one hot afternoon exiended 
on three chairs, all alone in the loud buzzing of flies to which his 
immobility and his cadaverous aspect gave a most gruesome signi- 
ficance. Our invasion must have displeased him because he got off 
the chairs brusquely and walked out, leaving with me an indelibly 
weird impression of his thin shanks. One of the men with me 
said that the fellow was the most desperate gambler he had ever 
come across. I said: ‘ A professional sharper ?’ and got for answer : 
‘He’s a terror; but I must say that up to a certain point he will 
play fair . . .’ I wonder what the point was. I never saw him 
again because I believe he went straight on board a mail-beat 
which left within the hour for other ports of call in the direction ot 
Aspinall.” 

They make an amusing comparison, these germs of stories, 
anecdotes remarkable as a rule for their anarchy (an appalling 
negro in Haiti) or their ambiguity (as when Lord Jim passe 
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place surroundings of an eastern roadstead, I saw his form 
pass by—appealing—significant—under a cloud—perfectly 
silent ’)—they make an amusing comparison with those neat 
little dinner-table stories which set James off constructing 
his more intricate and deeper fictions, holding up his hand in 
deprecation to prevent the whole story coming out (“‘ clumsy 
Life again at her stupid work ”’), just as the settings are socially 
wildly dissimilar: Conrad on a small and dirty schooner 
in the Gulf of Mexico listening to the ferocious Ricardo’s 
low communings ‘“‘ with his familiar devil,” while the old 
Spanish gentleman to whom he served as confidant and retainer 
lay dying ‘‘ in the dark and unspeakable cuddy ” ; and James 
‘on Christmas Eve, before the table that glowed safe and 
fair through the brown London night ” listening to the anecdote 
of liis ‘‘ amiable friend.” It was a strange fate which brought 
these two to settle within a few miles of each other and produce 
from material gained at such odd extremes of life two of 
the great English novels of the last 50 years: The Spoils of 
Poynton and Victory. 


The thought would have pleased Conrad. It would have 
satisfied what was left of his religious sense, and that was 
little more than’a distant memory of the Sanctus bell and 
the incense. James spent his life working towards and round 
the Catholic Church, fascinated and repelled and absorbent : 
Conrad was born a Catholic and ended—formally—in conse- 
crated ground, but all he retained of Catholicism was the 
ironic sense of an omniscience and of the final unimportance 
of human life under the watching eyes. Edward Garnett 
brings up again the old legend of Slavic influence which 
Conrad expressly denied. The Polish people are not Slavs, 
and Conrad’s similarity was to the French, once a Catholic 
nation: to the author for example of La Condition Humaine : 
the rhetoric of an abandoned faith. ‘‘ The mental degradation 
to which a man’s intelligence is exposed on its way through life ”’ : 
** the passions of men shortsighted in good and evil’: in scat- 
tered phrases you get the memories of a creed working like 
poetry through the agnostic prose. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 








New Governments in Europe 


We are ringside spectators and like 
to think we see most of the game. But 
those who stand farther off do not get the 
dust in their eyes, and it is from skilled 
observers across the Atlantic that a student 
may most reasonably expect a balanced 
survey of contemporary European affairs. 
A second edition of New Governments in 
Europe, a publication of the American 
Foreign Policy Association under the editor- 
ship of Raymond L. Buell, is now ready 
and on sale in England. 

When this book first appeared, in 1934, 
the Times spoke of it as “ Illuminating and 
invaluable. The three main sections on 
Fascism, Nazi-ism, and Bolshevism are 
models of dispassionate diagnosis and ex- 
haustive exposition.” It is now revised 
throughout and includes a full chapter on 
Republican Spain and the Civil War. 
The whole is a factual survey, of importance 
to all political students. 

New Governments in Europe, edited by 
R. L. Buell, 10/6 net from any bookshop. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOCCACCIO AND LOVE 


The Tranquil Heart: Porirait of Giovanni Boccaccio 
Catherine Carswell. (Lawrence and Wishart. 125. 6d.) ah 
















Wo 

No writer before Boccaccio, we are told, “ dreamed of wry ™ pa 
avowedly for women readers.” On surveying the vast lite §s. 6 
ture that has grown up round him Mrs. Carswell has “ty EMINENT 
that something of Boccaccio’s essence has been ignored bees, jmpossib 
the writers were all men.” It may be so. Yet there Seems foreign ¢ 
be nothing distinctively feminine about this book, unless tem as much 
warm partisanship which hardly allows a good word for the here English 
friend and foil Petrarch. There is rather too much of this Brule hol 
disparagement and we could also have spared some of the may sate 
pages, in which the historical background is drawn with Super of anoth 
abundant detail, for a closer wrestling with Boccaccio’s writi “® but less 
Thanks mainly to himself Boccaccio is likely to remain fj OAT 
shadowy person. He is almost the sole authority for his cath Certain 
life. His copious allusions to himself, however, are so Wrappej here on 
up in circumlocution and pastoralisation that it is neath fe °° faith 
hopeless to build on them. It is generally agreed that he wa fellow ¥ 
born in Paris in 1313. His father was a Florentine banker keeps UF 





his mother an unmarried and unknown French woman, }, own WO 
youth he gave up business for literature and love. These jy 









turn were abandoned for dry learning. The brilliant Angerin China > 
court of Naples was his early joy and inspiration. He ney an 
an 


loved the Florence he served in later life. He had little push, hi 
friends liking him for his modesty and good nature. He dij by hum 




















in 1375. The story would be undramatic but for Fiammen, the read 
and Petrarch. For Fiammetta it must remain a question hoy eo 
far Boccaccio supplied the drama from his imagination, po 
Mrs. Carswell claims that the story of Fiammetta moves jy en 
tears. But does it? It is the story of a highly placed lad - gut! 
playing with a youthful humble lover. He gioried in telling nor a bt 
how he won her by time-honoured stratagems, outmoded noy, of the t 
A brief ecstasy, then the lady dropped the boy. For the reg The 
of his life Boccaccio went about like Mr. Guppy with an imag The lat 
engraved on his heart. He wrote around the adventure & «hibit 
interminably, producing works which stand at the head of, tude. 
long line of successors, epic, pastoral and psychological novel, though 
He was marvellously inventive of form, if not of fact. At IB ica real 
the last he was still writing sonnets to Fiammetta, now installed IB oan ma 
in the Third Heaven after her death of plague in 1348, can ma 
Her lover must not be denied his devotion, and it would be & am, bi 
captious to emphasise that his tranquil heart warmed to later IB drawn 
flames. Though he never married (no evidence that in thos J charge 
times of undying fidelity) he had four children to one of whom & not be 
he professed attachment. Of the mother or mothers we know & On the 








nothing. Mrs. Carswell develops an interesting theory thi 
all the children were born of a peasant girl “ warm and gentle,” 
union with whom lasted in one form or another to the end. Her 





































































































suggestion rests in part on a theory of Boccaccio’s progressive 
democratisation in which the reader may be surprised to find J bered 
him nearly in the same galley with Piers Plowman. It is not & has al 
convincing. Boccaccio seems to have had the aristocratic & rebuki 
outlook on life, especially on love, of one who was not himself J height 
an aristocrat. He despised the common people. of win 
The honesty of Boccaccio’s voluptuousness may be com- § many 
mendable in contrast with the spiritual paltering of Petrarch & men, : 
and Dante. But sensuality wears thin by itself at last, a & and th 
Boccaccio himself shows when the outworn lover pours un- % much 
grateful and indiscriminate abuse on the sex in his Corbacc 
and Life of Dante. One of the first ‘“‘ modern men” is in 
reality very remote from us, and a mere male must doubt 
how far women of today would care to hail the author of the 
Decameron as their champion. It is probably wrong to regard J The | 
him as the turning point between the mediaeval and modem y 
worlds, in love at any rate. The great change here had begun For t 
with the Troubadours three centuries earlier. Boccaccio J ? ° 
encountered a debased form of chivalry in Naples and did not & climb 
improve it with elaborations in the false taste of the lesser Latin Roth 
classics. If his art had largely purged itself in the Decameron, colo 
his broad humanity nevertheless remains rather heartless. moun 
We are in the end chiefly grateful to him for providing materia og 
for such men as Chaucer and Shakespeare. a 
Mrs. Carswell narrates the scholarly period of Boccaccio’ JB ""* 
life adequately and does justice to his regard for Dante. A list = 
of authorities is given, but the student must refer to that it es 
the Enciclopedia Italiana, and also to Hutton and Hauwvette. pia 





The index is capricious, omitting some essential references. 


D. M. Low. 
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THE SPAN OF A HAND 


ragon. Travel Sketches the Far East. B 
v eset. Translated by Paul Stiver, (Geoffrey Bles. 
d 
ae tie have often declared that since it is virtually 
- anesible to be bilingual we should read translations rather than 
impo: originals. Certainly few of our compatriots can derive 
po pleasure from Rabelais’s French as from the great 
rar version, and many people would agree that the same 
rule holds of Voltaire and Proust. _ These translations com- 
sate the impregnability of the original style with the vivacity 
of another so well that we forget the presence of an interpreter ; 
but less famous works are generally made intelligible to us by 
bulky hacks. Monsieur de Croisset has been very fortunate. 
Certainly we feel (as perhaps we should) that Mr. Selver is 
here making English do French work, but very rarely does a 
too faithful rendering make us turn with a frown to the altruistic 
fellow who is doing us such faithful service. He splendidly 
keeps up the illusion that we are reading Monsieur de Croisset’s 
own words. thors: 

Monsieur de Croisset spent a comparatively short time in 
China and Japan, but he makes no bones about that. His 
extraordinary power of observation, delightful sense of humour, 
and confident judgement would, one imagines, be considered 
by him a match for long drawn experience. At no point does 
the reader feel that the author is apprehensive of a glum group 
of seasoned residents dismissing his work as ‘‘ the usual rot 
these writers pick up,” nor, one must add, remorse for the 
writhings of victims, for his humour is not always of a kind to 
please and leave no wound. This, of course, is as it should be ; 
the author’s job is to write a book, not an apology for himself 
nora bread and butter letter, and the result, in this case, is one 
of the best travel books of our time. 

The virtues of this book are those of wit and zest and maturity. 
The latter quality, in an age of eternal boyhoods and eternal 
exhibitionisms, is the one for which a reader feels most grati- 
tude. The hundred little stories in this book are never rushed, 
though they gleam with the sudden flashes of wit, and the teller 
isareal person who neither blushes nor stutters. Many writers 
cai make vivid sketches of people they have observed, a few 
can make a whole gallery of them without betraying an aching 
am, but very few can include themselves in the gallery, as ably 
drawn as the rest, without, by the same token, incurring the 
charge of vulgarity. I mention this achievement but it must 
not be supposed that Monsieur de Croisset’s book is subjective. 
On the contrary, it records experiences from the most wittily 
objective point of view, and the wit and brevity of the book are 
no indications of a too superficial performance or of a small 
range. 

When I had finished reading The Wounded Dragon I remem- 
bered the beginning of a moral anecdote of the East, which 
has always seemed to me finer than its end. A pious men 
rebuking a godless libertine asked him: ‘‘ When you see the 
height of mountains, and the extent of the earth, and the force 
of winds, and the greatness of the sun, and the sky and how 
many stars are therein, and the multitude of the children of 
men, are you not afraid of the Majesty of God and His might,” 
and the godless replied : ‘‘ Rather am I proud that I can see so 
much in the span of my hand.” 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Mountain Scene. By F. S. Smythe. (A. and -C. Black. 
12s. 6d.) 

For the climber, there is a rich, humorous satisfaction in turning 

up old drawings and engravings of peaks and passes he has 


dimbed. The Grivola in King’s Italian Valleys, or the Zinal 


| Rothorn in Leslie Stephen, or Whymper’s “first rate 


couloir about a thousand feet high” will serve to show how 
Mountains, or our impressions of mountains, change with 
ume. There was a time when all peaks were smooth cones, 
and another when they were Gothic spires; there was an age 
when chamois perched on every ledge, and all ice-slopes were 
nearly vertical The camera, we are inclined to think, has 
changed all that: the eye can no longer distort our vision to 
sult the fashion of the moment. But Mr. Smythe’s book cf 
Pictures raises doubts. He has collected 78 of his mountain 
photographs (most of them from his earlier books) and written 
afew notes on them and on alpine photography in general. 





The notes show that he has worked really hard to make the 
camera tell the truth as he sees it, and one is left wondering 
whether some of these photographs will not seem in fifty ycars’ 
time to express the preconceptions of our age quite as plainly 
as Whymper’s drawings and Willink’s cartoons expressed the 
outlook of the early climbers. 

Mr. Smythe lays down general principles : the picture must 
balance horizontally and vertically, some of the lines must 
Meet at a point within the picture and others outside, and so on, 
and many of his pictures illustrate these principles. But are 
they really principles of aesthetics or are they rules of thumb 
that help the photographer to make us see mountains in just 
the way he wishes? Certainly they are often effective : the 
** North-west ridge of the Gross Venediger,” for example, 
with its intersecting parabolas, does make the aréte look steeper 
than a casual snapshot would do. But in some of the most 
successful of these photographs the rules are ignored : ‘‘ Meade’s 
Col ” is full of horizontal lines, the unnamed ice-peak (LIV) 
does not balance in any simple sense, and the ‘‘ Outpost Pine °” 
bisects the distant peak. 

Some of these photographs are very impressive indeed : they 
are all concerned with mountains rather than mountaineering, 
and where human figures are introduced (as in the excellent 
Aiguille Noire from the Tour Ronde) it is not for dramatic 
purposes but to give depth and scale to a landscape. Never- 
theless, most of them are climber’s photographs, with the 
attention directed to the points that interest a climber. It 
is in fact the purpose behind Mr. Smythe’s rules, not the rules 
themselves, that brings them to life, and Mr. Smythe himself 
recognises that aesthetics cannot be reduced to geometry. 
Certainly his hints on materials and technique will be useful 
to beginners, and his rules will save them from one kind of 
dullness, as rules of prosody save the verse-maker from one kind 
of muddle, though they are no substitute for an ear for rhythm. 

The reproductions are very well done, but the book is dear 
in comparison with continental productions. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 








* ‘*This journey is enough to place 
her among the great travellers of the 
world, and her delightful book should 
have a secure place in the literature 
of travel.’? sir E. DENISON ROSS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


Maillart 


‘Many readers of NEWS FROM TARTARY found them- 
selves intrigued to desperation by the cunningly hidden 
figure of The 
simply would not tell us anything about that dauntless 


Peter Fleming’s compznion. author 


lady. Now she has come out and revealed herself in 
her own description ef the journey, but she does not 
hesitate to tell us a great deal about her companion. ?? 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES in the SPECTATOR, 


Forbidden 


Journey x 


é¢She writes vividly, is always entertaining.?? 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Heads the “* NEWS CHRONICLE ” list of best-sellers 
*2nd large imp. ° 12s. 6d. ¢ Heinemann 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The English Country Gentleman. A Study of Nineteenth- 

Century Types. By Chester Kirby. (James Clarke. 6s.) 
THIS is an excellent and entertaining little book. It consists of 
an account (followed by a bibliography of sources) of the career 
and character of eachof four Victorian country gentlemen : Lord 
George Bentinck, the fifth Duke of Richmond, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley and Sir John Bennett Lawes, followed by an essay 
containing some deductions concerning ‘‘the” Victorian 
country gentleman which may, in the author’s opinion, be 
drawn from the contents of the preceding chapters. 

Mr. Kirby mentions the practice, popular in the early days 
of photography, of producing a “‘ composite photograph ” by 
means of the superimposition, one upon another, of photo- 
graphs of members of (for instance) one family, whence it was 
hoped would emerge a picture of the family type. Mr. Kirby 
presents separately his photograph of each individual, wisely 
leaving it to the reader to combine the pictures and (with the 
help of the final chapter) to compose a typical portrait. We 
may observe that something very like such composite portraits 
‘—characters composed of elements observed no doubt from 
various living examples—is to be found in the pages of con- 
temporary novelists, and Mr. Kirby would do well in the 
further volume which he promises to turn his attention to 
‘Mr. Frank Newbould Gresham of Greshamsbury and some 
of his fellow squires in the countryside of fiction. 

The examples included in this collection show admirably 
how manifold were the activities of the English country gentle- 
man in the period between the two Reform Bills ; when his 
ascendancy was being threatened by the rise of the ten-pound 
householder, the railway speculator, and the joint stock company, 
but not yet by Death Duties, Rent Restriction Acts, ‘* Local 
Authorities,” or Government Departments with powers of 
confiscation ; a period when he could still maintain both his 
racing stables and his place in the Government, and at the same 
time carry on his shoulders the burdens of a whole countryside. 

It is the task of the historian to assess the value of these men 
to their country, how far they fulfilled their immense responsi- 
bilities, how they used or abused their huge powers for good and 
evil. The achievements of some of them live in a tangible 
form—the work of Sir John Bennett Lawes, for instance, for 
science in agriculture is still carried on in the institution which 
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he founded at Rothamsted—the achievements of oth ANS 
only be valued by comparing English life today in ee A 







its most important aspects with that of eighty y 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Kirby will undertake hae 

his promised further volume. JOHN Spappy 
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WELLS ON SALVATION 


Brynhild. By H. G. Wells. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
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MR. WELLS has lately been reported as having made light of \ (Hea 
historical influence of Palestine. It is curious, for he , SM Direc 
resembles a Christian. His obsession with a future life M 

with the universe, his emphasis on the need for Salvation IN 

tracts and his sermons, may be regarded as Manifestations ¢ N In hi 
_somewhat religious, even a revivalist, disposition, Acting; \ of ed 
the name of science, he is nothing if not an emotional wr; N home 


speak 


and his prevailing emotions seem to be those of a Protess \ 
N mast¢ 


reformer. His latest book confirms this idea of him, Hey 
make such a characteristic pronouncement (and it jg One th 
can be heartily applauded) as that ‘‘ the immense detac ms N 
of scientific work from current unreality is one of the i \ ’ 
sustaining and dignifying things in the human spectacle,” by 
the message of this book is semi-mystical and Salvationist : 9 
must be born again, “ that’s the one saving idea for ys.” 
The book is a tract, but that is not all. The novel jg of 
enough regarded as a rag-bag into which anything and eye 
thing can be shoved. You can dip into this one and pully 
all sorts of bits and pieces—some of them, as one would exp 
are remarkable. There is an elaborate satire on the cultivay 
of fame regarded as an industry, and on the methods of pj 
licity ; there is another on what may pass in some circles fy 
high life. There are plenty of little digs here and there, dire 
or indirect—at a feminist peeress, for example ; at a Clergym; 
who had a romantic view of the past and “ hated excavatioy 
and stratigraphy ” but liked to dwell on “ strange forgotty 
lovely things’”’ (and why not, pray ?); at Joseph Conn 
There are bizarre observations like ‘‘ She had dismiss; 
Omniscience years ago as an infinite, entirely inanimate encych 
paedia.”” There are lecturettes. There is a lively essay 
the status of the modern woman, suggesting that she hasy} 
quite learnt how to make the most of her emancipation, an 
some of its conclusions may not be universally acceptable: 
“Perhaps passing over from a first exclusive lover to lovers w 
a natural stage in the development of a modern woman. It w 
a border crossed. It was like cutting your teeth. It was passiy 
into a new, more adult phase. You’ve become something else ani 
nothing can ever put you back again. And when that border j 
crossed, perhaps you may meet men face to face and be on equ 
terms with them.” 






























And there is a story. 

The story is told with animation, but is scarcely homogeneow 
enough to be considered as a work of art. Its heavy irony ani 
its enlightened seriousness are not happily fused. In tk 
musings of the Brynhild of the title we can to some exten 
believe, though it is hard to get rid of the suspicion that sk 
exists mainly as a sort of microphone for Mr. Wells. She wa 
“the sort of young woman who does not like dogs,” a “ 
Lovely ” and a remarkably thoughtful one. Her husbani 
Rowland Palace, was a novelist whom she had been regarding 
with ‘‘ affectionate scepticism ”’ until he became less and les 
estimable. He was a pretentious windbag who co-operattl 
with a publicity agent called Immanuel Cloote in putting hin- 
self across in a big way. The campaign was successful, buti 
the meantime Brynhild had become estranged. Further, st 
had received the confidences and returned the love of Alftel 
Bunter, another novelist, her husband’s chief rival, who, i 
spite of the ‘‘ raucousness ” of his books, was regarded as “! 
coming man.” Bunter’s real name was Lewis, and he was: 
Welshman with a distinctly muddled past from which he wi 
trying to escape. Like Brynhild, he wanted to begin aga 
He wanted vaguely ‘‘ to make this planet a glorious storms 
living,” and she, aware of ‘“‘ the ideological barrenness 0 
women,” wanted a lover. She bore him a son, and then sevetd 
children to her husband, but Bunter does not seem to hur 
obtained custody of his child. He went to Dubrovnik and gr 
a beard. Brynhild, we are given to understand, had “ grow 
up ” and ‘‘ become a normal adult.” 

Mr. Wells says rather grandiloquently that his book is“ 
presentation of imaginative indications.’ If this means thai 
there are things in it to give a reader pause, one can agree. Asi 
novel it is spasmodic, and as a tract not very persuasive. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
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N M. L. Jacks, M.A. w 






© he pr ctor of the Department of Education at Oxford w 
we lie N _— University). S 
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mi. N In his new book, Mr. Jacks surveys the whole field x 
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An introduction to experimenial psychology in which 
the psychologist’s conclusicns are shown to be the 
result of scientific observation, not the fruit of wild 
N speculation; invaluable to the layman, the welfare 
IN worker and the first-year student. 5s. net 
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N 
\ THE EGYPTIAN GODS 


\ Alan W. Shorter, M.A. 


N (Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian 
Nand Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum). 


N A handbook describing the religious beliefs and prac- 
\ tices of the first civilised peoples, for the traveller and 

the general reader. If you have been to Egypt, if 
IN you are going to Egypt, if you can make your mind 
NI untravelled bridge the thcusands of miles and 
N thousands of years, read this book. 3s. 6d. net 








Cheap _ Editions 
of Important Books. 


SOVIET SCIENCE NI 
J. G. Crowther NY 


“A story of interest to the trained scientific worker \ 


and enjoyment to the general reader. ] 
—Manchester Guardian. 6s. net BS 
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\ THE MODERN’ ENGLISH 
N PRISON 

N L. W. Fox 


N (Assistant Commissioner and Inspector of Prisons, 
Secretary of the Prison Commission). 


«7 
mM [his admirable book . . . every page affords a 
N fund of accurate information.” —The Times. 5s. net o 
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Conrad’s Prefaces 
to his Works 


WITH AN ESSAY BY EDWARD GARNETT 


‘A book which every reader who holds 
the work of Joseph Conrad in honour 
and affection will desire to possess. 
Conrad put all himself into these gener- 
ally brief but exquisitely written con- 
fessions of his mood and purpose and 
travail in achieving his creations.’— 
Morning Post. 7/6 


Now I’m Sixteen 
DOUGLAS POPE 


‘That so subtle and, above all, so simple 
a book should have been written by a 
boy of sixteen is indeed astonishing; he 
certainly possesses unusual _ literary 
vifts..—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily 
Telegraph. 8/6 


| 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE: A NEW VOLUME | 


26 





Journeys & Places 


| EDWIN MUIR 
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I Chose Teaching 
RONALD GURNER 


‘To Mr. Gurner education is one of the 
most difficult of all the arts. And the 
devotion with which he himself has pur- 
sued this art renders his book passionately 
alive..—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily 
Telegraph. 10/6 


The Birth 
of Language 


R. A. WILSON 


A new and highly original exposition of 
the emergence of language with the 
coming of the conscious mind into the 
scheme of things. This absorbing book 
is of very general interest, written with 
reference to the work of great scientists 
and philosophers, but compelling atten- 
tion by its originality and ev 
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All prices are net 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Young Desire It. By Seaforth Mackenzie. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Under Capricorn. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Little Valley. By Raymond Otis. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Lost Survivor. By L. A. Pavey. ~ (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Pastoral. By Eleanor Green. (Cape. 5s.) 
Sandwichman. By Walter Briefley. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Young Desire It is a first novel of quite exceptional interest 
and originality. The book falls into no definite category. It com- 
mences like a school story, but it is not a school story, though 
much of the action takes place at a public school in Australia, 
and Charles Fox, the chief character, is a schoolboy. Nor is 
it precisely a love story, though the love story in it is extra- 
ordinarily passionate. On the surface, indeed, there appear 
to be two themes (the second belonging to Penworth, one of 
the masters atthe school), yet in a sense, if we take Charles 
Fox to be the hero, there is only one, for he is at the centre of 
both and they are‘not independent. Charles himself is unaware 
of this :-he has no inkling of what he means to Penworth. 
Beyond the fact that they are friends and that Penworth has 
been unusually decent and done a great deal for him, he sees 
nothing in their relation that may have to be reckoned with 
should he wish to form fresh ties. ‘That, in Charles’s eyes, is 
one of its great charms; it is so unexacting—a thing always 
pleasantly there in the background, but leaving him perfectly 
free. Penworth, he takes for granted, feels about it exactly 
as he feels, therefore, when the wonderful new love is discovered 
in the holidays, it is to Penworth-he turns, knowing he will 
share his happiness, will be sympathetic and understand, just 
as in the past he has always been sympathetic and always 
understood. Let me say at once that I can recall few characters 
in fiction more completely and beautifully realised than Charles. 
Penworth is there of course; so, in a lesser degree, are 
Margaret and Charles’s mother; but Charles is life itself. 

And here a question arises: Was it possible for Mr. 
Mackenzie to be fair to both Penworth and Charles ? I should 
answer Yes; and obviously he is trying to be fair, though I do 
not think he has quite succeeded. Penworth is not conceived 
with the same sympathy as Charles, the result being that for 
the dramatic value of the tale he is not good enough. He is 
true to a type—everything in the book is true—but I see no 
reason why that type should have been chosen, why Penworth’s 
love for Charles should prove shallower than Charles’s love for 
Margaret ; better, it seems to me, to have left the scales evenly 
balanced. The love story of Charles and Margaret at all events 
is admirably told. It is largely physical—untried, untested— 
but it has a glow and a rapture that blind Charles to everything 
else. Nor can he see that from the beginning it is hopeless. 
Penworth sees it, but the hopelessness of his own position 
prevents him from saying so, and at any rate he would not be 
believed, would merely be regarded, as the mother eventually 
is regarded, as an enemy. Yet this reticence makes him appear 
cold ard unresponsive. His unhappiness is visible, but so 
also is his increased irritability, and since the cause of both 
these changes eludes Charles, he is conscious only that their 
friendship is collapsing. He is disappointed, bewildered ; 
he feels that itis not his fault, and is too inexperienced to realise 
that it may not be Penworth’s either. The story from now on 
is unhappy, and would be definitely tragic were the characters 
older. As it is, we feel that they have still all their lives before 
them, that the present is onlya prelude. True, Charles loses 
his Margaret (she is deliberately taken from him), but we know 
that despite its innocent ardour his love is not of the kind to 
survive the removal of the beloved object, and Penworth, though 
he seems so much more mature, is after all only twenty-five. 

The book seems to me truthful and moving as only a 
book written out of a genuine emotion can be. Here and 
there—chiefly in the dialogue—there are sentences that jar 
upon my ear, but the general effect remains of something finely 
observed, understood, and felt, not devised for our entertain- 
ment or edification, though the result 7s edifying, because 
it springs from a profound sympathy with human nature 
in its weakness and strength, in its struggle to fulfil an 
honourable purpose, and in its consciousness of moral 
respcns:bility. 

In comparison with work so direct and sincere as this, 
Miss Helen Simpson’s Under Capricorn is a pastiche. I 
hasten to add that it is a pleasant one ard the choice of the 
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Book Society. Again the scene is Australia, but A 
in 1831. To Sydney, in the train of his cousin < 
Governor, comes young Adare, who pretty soon estabke, 
himself with Mr. Flusky, a wealthy emancipist, This Fy 
was originally a groom, who first seduced and then eloped R 
Lady Henrietta Considine, daughter of an old Irish f * 
It was an unpleasant affair, involving the shooting of the os, 
brother ; however, they ‘have long been settled jn Sy 
where Mr. Flusky is prosperous and on the whole regp thd 
Lady Henrietta unfortunately has taken to drink, and ; 
main subject of the novel is Adare’s attempt to reform he 
He succeeds—not without arousing the jealousy of Flush 
It is all rather pathetic and yet told with a good deal of humog 
The Fluskys are middle-aged; Adare is twenty; certain 
he never is in love with Lady Henrietta. But the Friendsti 
between the woman and the boy is treated with Considerah) 
charm, and the whole thing carried off with a light touch, 
Mr. Otis’s Little Valley is at once move real and more eXOti 
He is writing of a primitive people, ignorant, Superstitioy) 
and passionate, so cut off, on their Mexican farms, frog 
modern civilisation, that they might belong to another 
The story is woven around Juliano, the eldest of the thy 
Trujillo brothers, and Rosa, his unfaithful wife. It is a drany 
of passion and jealousy, for Juliano is very much in love, Roy 
very little, though she is as fond of her husband as of anyboty, 
We begin by disliking her ; then, as her beauty fades and by 
lovers withdraw, we grow more sympathetic. This impressig 
of the slow, inevitable flight of time—of youth declining int 
middle-age, and middle-age into old age and death, is th 
most striking feature of the novel, and Mr. Otis conveys i 
very skilfully, through the changing emotions of his character, 
Passion dies, resignation is born, other interests awaken, only 
in Juliano the hatred of Ben Ortiz, Rosa’s first lover, persists, 
Yet Rosa herself, never very popular among the villagers and 
at last suspected of witchcraft, has left him years ap, 
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Eventually she creeps home, weary and broken, to die. a 

Throughout the story we question nothing ; it is founded ¥ 
on the common experience of humanity; hope constanty[R pinN 
renewed and constantly sinking into disillusionment. i 


Lost Survivor I found myself questioning everything, becauy 
everywhere I had to take the author’s word for what wa 
happening, and none of those happenings could be checked 
by normal experience. Two friends are out sailing. Theyre 
overtaken by a squall. Marvin, who is steering, blunders, with 
the consequence that his companion is struck on the head 
by a boom and thrown overboard, where he sinks and is lost 
On that accident, which is not even due to carclessness, th 
entire psychological structure of the novel is built, andi 
my opinion it is totally inadequate to account for the extte 
ordinary effect it produces. Marvin’s life is ruined; fs 
mind, unbalanced by the shock, becomes haunted by th 
dead man, so that the dead man’s spirit seems to take possession 
of him, altering his very words and deeds. Nobody blames 
him. On the contrary, seeing how deeply he has taken th 
accident to heart, even those most concerned, his friends 
parents, the girl he was to have married, go out of their wa 
to show him kindness. But it does him no good, and hs 
conduct becomes so strange that it arouses the attention a 
a couple of rogues who proceed to blackmail him, though they 
do not really believe there has been foul play: He submis 
without a struggle. He knows he has only to confide in his | 
father to have the whole thing squashed at once, yet he submit. d 
Of course what Mr. Pavey wanted was to describe the various 
stages in his hero’s mental and moral disintegration, bu 
personally I found Marvin’s attitude incredible, and th 
happy ending contrived left me equally unconvinced. 
Pastoral is the very modern story of a year’s holiday (a kind 
of ‘‘ try-out ” honeymoon in fact, for James and Matilda at 
not married), the scene being a farm in Wisconsin, endeatel 
to the man by memories of his boyhood. The slender tl 
is presented in picture and reverie, often graceful and charming, 
for Miss Green has style, even if it is a somewhat se!{-conscigs 
and literary style. Mr. Brierley has no style at all: bis 
Sandwichman is a “ social document,” the gloomy and depressilg 
history of a young coal miner who tries to educate himst! B » 
and fails. te 
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ply: D. H. DRAKEFORD 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN * 60 HAYMARKET 
LONDON »° S.W.1 
CITY PASSENGER AGENCY 
KELLER, BRYANT & CO. 
9-13 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS 
FENCHURCH ST., E.C.3 
_ OR TRAVEL AGENTS 


FINLAND 


FOR LATE HOLIDAYS 





late summer and autumn with their changing 
colours are beautiful 
jor a restful and peaceful holiday. Cost of visits 
including sea voyage from England: 


HELSINGFORS, 11 DAYS FOR £11, with two | hand, 
days at First Class Hotel. 


TIURUNIEMI, 
seven days at 
Helsingfors. Near the famous rapids of Imatra 
and in one of the most beautiful districts of 
Kast Finland on the shores of Lake Saimaa 


seasons to viait Finland 


18 DAYS FOR £20. 18s., with 


Tiuruniemi and two days in 


Write for illustrated Handbook:— 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 


1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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NDIAS CEYLON 


Luxurious travel by 
City 6 Hall’Lines 


The comfort of 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 

BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 


COLOMBO £41 MADRAS£43 
CALCUTTA £45 


ELLERMAN’'S 


modern 


CTYSHALL LINES 


xv Tite f or 
details of 
special = off. 
searon facili- 
lies, 


104-106 Leadenhall Sireet, 
London, E.C.3. Avenue 2424 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell St., Clasgow. 














TRAVEL NOTES 


INDIA 


Tue Great War has changed more than 
the face of Europe: it has changed the very 
habits of the people, both at home and 
abroad, and in India the change is particularly 
manifest. To visit India in pre-War days 
meant a wide departure from the conditions 
of life to which we in the West are 
accustomed ; today such cities as Bombay, 
Calcutta. and Delhi are as modern as 
London, and, which is important from 
the visitor’s point of view, they offer us 
the luxury and comfort which he has 
learned in Europe to expect. In the larger 
Cities, indeed, the hotels are now comparable 
to the best in Great Britain or the Continent ; 
there is first-class service and cuisine, 
music, dancing, and luxurious surroundings. 
Moreover, a stay at a first-class hotel in 
India costs considerably less than a visit 
to a similar hotel in Europe. 

In pre-War days the best clubs of India 
were extremely exclusive; today the 
restrictions have been considerably changed. 
Most good clubs grant temporary or honorary 
membership to accredited visitors, and it is 
not difficult to obtain introductions. In 
many cases the clubs in India offer better 
facilitizs than those of the West. From 
December to March, when the British 
Isles are cold, wet, and foggy, India is a 
land of brilliant sunshine; games and 
amusement are as varied as they are universal: 
tennis, cricket, swimming, yachting, polo, 
squash, fishing, shooting, horse-shows and 
a host of other sports await the visitor. 
The pursuit of health and pleasure is but 
one side of India, however; when one 
tires of the modern, the beauties and wonders 
of ancient monuments are awaiting on every 
and those who are historians or 
antiquarians are offered a fascinating holiday. 
For the business man, also, a holiday in 
India may prove a very profitable one, for 
India buys large quantities of European 
goods, many of which are purchased from 
Britain. 

It is often supposed that facilities for 
visiting India are both poor and costly, 
and in pre-War days such a holiday may 
have been marked by a good deal of dis- 
comfort and expense ; but this is not the 
case today. Such ships as those of the 
P. and O. Line, the Ellerman City Line, or 
the Bibby Line, offer first-class travel com- 
parable to any in the world, and at a 
very reasonable cost. In India it is the 
same: travelling is both comfortable and 
economical, first-class railway fares being 
slightly more costly than ordinary third- 
class fares in Britain. As to comfort, air- 
conditioned coaches are now available on 





some of the services, for the railways of 


India are awake to the exacting requirements 
of modern travel. 

Now that Congress is to take office under 
the new Constitution, there is every reason to 
suppose that India will become more settled 
ard prosperous ; it offers a holiday as health- 
ful, interesting, and profitable as any 
country in Europe. 

An interesting tour of India has been 
arranged by Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son 
to leave London on December roth. 
The tour, which has a limited membership, 
is of 10 weeks’ duration, and the fare 
provides for first-class travel throughout, 
meals on trains, sight-seeing, conveyance 
of members and their baggage between 
hotels, and native travelling servants and 
bedding for night travel in India: it also 
includes gratuities and fees to hotel and 
railway servants. Members journey to 
India by the s.s. ‘ Strathnaver ’ (22,500 tons) 
and arrive at Bombay on December 3oth. 
Visits will be made to Delhi, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, Mandalay, 
Rangoon, Madras, Darjeeling, Colombo 
and many other interesting centres. The 
tour costs £389, which is inclusive of 
every ordinary expenditure save gratuities on 
Ocean steamers. A special leaflet has been 
published, and this will be sent gratis 
to Spectator readers on request to Messrs. 
Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1, or it may be obtained 
from any of the recognised travel agencics, 














AUTUMN 
SUNSHINE CRUISES BY 


ATLANTIS 


SEPTEMBER 25 

@ To Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Rapallo, Naples and Lisbon. 
17 days from 29 gns. 


OCTOBER 16 
@ To Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de La Palma, 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 
16 days from 27 gns. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
CRUISE TO THE TROPICS 


DECEMBER 18 


@ To Lisbon, Sierra Leone, Takoradi, 
Dakar and Madeira. 
24 days from 40 gns 


Write for fully illustrated folder. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. (Whiteha!l 
9646). Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, £.C.3. 
(Mansion House, 0522) and Southampton, Liverpoc!, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgcw or Agents. 


ROYAL MAIL 


Cannes, 











M ILES UP THE 
AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ 


in an ocean liner without 


tours 


change of ship. 
From Liverpool to PORTUGAL ern aaa - 
BRAZIL Tours fares, including S) 
etal excursions, £75, £80, aad ‘E35. 


s.s. HILARY, Oct. 12, Dec. 10, Feb. 5 
also s.s. ANSELM, January 14, 

und throughout the year. 
Single and two-bedded rooms side room 


particulars and illustrated be oklet anate t 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or _ 
1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, 
and the usual Agents. 
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Travel 


SOUTH 


RETURNING to Britain (as I have) after an absence of twelve 
years, it is impossible not to be struck by an interest in South 
Africa of an entirely new kind. This fresh interest has 
perhaps much to do with the tremendous development in 
communications of recent years. Cargo vessels travel faster 

an the mail ships of less than a decade ago, and regular air 
services have brought Capetown within a week of London, 
while wireless has brought South Africa and the other Dominions 
to the Englishman’s hearth. People of moderate means have 
suddenly realised that a holiday in South Africa need not be 
zuled out on account of expense or time ; and the rapid indus- 
trialisation of the country has completely altered the scope and 
range of emigration. ae 

; In attempting to draw a picture of a country many times the 
size of the British Isles, it is impossible to make comparisons 
with any one country, for if S. Africa offers nothing else she 
offers diversity—diversity in time, climate, scenery and peoples. 
In Europe man dominates nature; in Africa nature, in its 
immensity, more often than not dominates man. The late 
Lord Curzon once described the Victoria Falls as the ‘“‘ World’s 
river wonder.” He might have said the same of the Augh- 
rabies Falls on the Orange River, had he seen them. No one 
has ever adequately described these falls—their savage beauty 
by day, their awful beauty in the light of the moon; the vast 
Zambesi, one and a quarter miles wide, plunging four hundred 
feet, swirling and rushing—there you have in a sense the north- 
ern gateway to a country where old and new are for ever meeting. 

From there to Table Bay, 1,500 miles to the south, this 
diversity which is Southern Africa presents only one common 
factor—immensity ; great distances, mountains, deep gorges 
and rolling boundless veld. The tumbled kopjes of the Matopo 
Hills are as different from the cloud-caressed Valley of a 
Thousand Hills as the rushing Zambesi is from the trout- 
filled mountain streams of Natal ; the mpani-covered stretches 
of Rhodesia from the forest-clad slopes of the Cape. Even the 
sunset which stirs rainbow colours into the tumultuous clouds 
over the Limpopo is different from the sunset which spreads its 
liquid fire across the Karoo. 

Perhaps it is a little unorthodox to start a journey from the 
wrong end, but the country to the north—perhaps the cradle 
of man—has claims which make it seem natural to switch from 
the Victoria Falls to the Matopos, where the ‘‘ immense and 
brooding spirit ”’ of Rhodes affects the subconscious so actively, 
or to the Zimbabwe, ruins of a civilisation that left neither 
skeleton nor skull to guide the archaeologists who differ by 
thousands of years in their attempts to date it. The spirit 
of the past seems to linger here, catching the midnight fancy in 


the Temple or making strange fantasies with the shadows of . 


the Acropolis. 

Fifty years ago and you would have left the land of the war- 
like Matabele by rattling stage-coach ; today you leave it with 
all the comforts of modern travel and speed south, letting your 
mind dwell for a moment on Wilson who fought the ‘‘ Rorke’s 
Drift’ of the north, and on those Jameson Raiders who 
altered S. African history. You will skirt the Kalahari, where 
the primitive bushman still hunts with poisoned arrow, stop 
at Mafeking with its Boer War memories, and pass into Johan- 
nesburg, 6,000 feet up, where thousands burrow below sea 
level in the storehouse of the world’s gold. 

In Johannesburg, with its theatres, its towering buildings, its 
golf courses, lawn-tennis courts and sports fields, its gay night life, 
it is difficult to realise that half a century ago it was a mining 
camp. Today it has an individuality of its own—it is new, it 
is proud and it is vigorous. .It is electrically alive and living 
electrically, with its 50-mile-long chain of mine dumps ever a 
reminder of the source of its wealth. Daily services of fast 
*planes link it with Durban and Capetown. In two hours you 
cross mountain and plain to the country’s biggest seaport ; 
in two hours the waving grasses of the high-veld give way to 
the peaks of the Drakensberg, snow-capped in winter, ruggedly 
star: in summer; and in those two hours you will fiy over 
country rich in history and scenic attraction. As you come in 
to land you will catch a fleeting glimpse of the Durban Bay, a 
pool of blue, dotted with the white sails of innumerable yachts 
and fringed with coconut palms. Durban is a city of contrasts, 
a city of colour. The mauve of the jacaranda mixes with the 
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first blooms of the flamboyant which will later la 
with carpets of scarlet and outshine even the ma 
bourgainvillea and the poinsettia in all its eleven s 
centre of South Africa’s greatest annual TACINg event, yis 
prize of £6,000, Durban attracts visitors from al] ey 
Union, who coine to bask on her beaches and to gain health 
strength in her rolling breakers. If Johannesburg 7 
trically minded, Durban is even more so. As the commen 





Ce Duy 
Senta of, 
hades, 


point of the longest stretch of electrified railway in the Bri w. ¢ 

Empire, it is perhaps not unnatural that she boasts ¢ J ry 

as cheap as, if not cheaper than, anywhere else in the wou or! 

It is in Durban that the race contrast is so vivid. Her G, ¢ 

have turbaned Indians with their baskets of tropical fn 

Zulu women with their brightly beaded kilts and clay-de 

hair, church and mosque, ricksha and the modern Motorcy 

all forming one picturesque whole. —= 
In the Kruger National Park a far-seeing governmen yi —— 

provided 8,000 square miles of natural zoo where the lion 

the leopard gaze in resignation at the camera, and hunt} E 

zebra as they have done for centuries past. But it is noting = 


Transvaal alone that the innumerable species of South Aftig 

wild life are for ever preserved. In the rugged beau, | 
Natal and Zululand which once shook beneath the fee; ‘ 
Chaka’s warriors, there are six public game reserves, apart ity | 
the national park and private reserves. From Durban it js} | 
a day’s journey to Umfolosi, where the white rhino, on; 
the few remaining links with prehistoric mammals and the wy 
survivor of the southern species, has been saved from ext, 
mination; to Hluhluwe with its evergreen  sub-troy 
vegetation, awe-inspiring forests and quiet pools, where ty 
timid Nyala runs in hundreds ;_ to Mkuzi the lion sanctuay 
or, if you leave very early, to Ndumu where crocodiles by 
and hippos blow. Close by is the St. Lucia Lake and the bj 


= 


sanctuary of False Bay, breeding ground of innument™ CAM 
species of waterfowl, where flight upon flight of geese, dui’ — 
pelican and flamingo pass overhead. St. Lucia has well be: = 
called “‘ the fisherman’s paradise,” with its wealth of sporti 

fish, and its individual catches of over hundreds of pound [— 


Neither is it a far cry from Durban to Giant’s Castle, hig 
point in the Drakenberge, and the home of the eland, largestant 
lope in existence. From the summit of the mountain stretch 
a panorama extending’ over an area of more than 12,000 miky 
and from the depths of the gorges one gains glimpses of th 
mighty cliffs where the eagle rears its young and the babu 
makes the krantzes ring with its deep-throated ‘* waaa-ah!” 

From Durban the Cape-bound mail ’plane passes over tr 
surfing beaches of the south coast, glittering like a necklaced 
jewels for 200 miles ; over Pondoland with its almost biblid 
conception of flocks and herds and its romantic horsemes, it 
rolling green slopes and kraals that nestle against the slops 
to Port St. John’s, whose gateway of towering stone is ond 
the sights of the south. 

From Port Elizabeth it is the garden route to Capetom 
through the Knysna Forest where trees thousands of yea 
old mingle to shut out the sun, on through orchards whet 
peach, apricot, plum and pear may be in full bloom or loadtt 
to the ground with their fruit—down into the depths of fores- 
clad gorges with their unsurpassed views, past the Wildemes 
Mecca of honeymoon couples, to Table Bay. 

The Cape Peninsula is a world in itself. Here the heatix 
and wild flowers bloom along the slopes of the mountains # 
many shades and the blue of the Indian Ocean matches tt 
blue of the sky. The coast is a coast of white sands, of line upt 
line of breakers, with precipitous slopes rising sheer from th 
sea. Capetown presents an unforgettable spectacle from iy — 
top of Table Mountain. From here you may gaze across ti 
oceans, you may see the shadow-blue peaks of the Hottent 
Holland, and you may trace the avenues of oak and pine #& 
let your eye linger over the smiling vineyards far below. 

You have sped across Southern Africa and you have si ay 
but a fraction of it. Every year the number of people whos 
the Union increases. They have discovered that it is a count! th 
of opportunity as well as a country of travel, a country of pe 
and prosperity, and, what is more important, they have fou" 
that it is by no means an expensive country in which to lis 
and be alive. AUSTIN I. FERRAL 
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To travel amid the sights and mysteries of the 
sun-steeped land of India is to visit a world 
wherein you may savour the grandeur of the 
past yet enjoy the luxury of the present. 
Traversing mighty India is one of the world’s 


foremost railway systems. The trains are more 


roomy than those of other countries, and 
there is no extra charge for sleeping berths. 
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Ts there something wrong with trade, and, if not, what is wrong 
with the stock markets ? This question, directed by an indus- 
trialist to a stockbroker of my acquaintance this week, reveals 
the state of bewildered resentment into which most serious 
investors have been plunged by the behaviour of markets, and 
especially of Wall Street, in the past few days. Analysis of 
trade goes some way to supplying the answer, but still leaves 
some considerable blanks. Both in Great Britain and America 
it is now clear that recovery has reached a stage at which costs 
over a wide range of industry have begun to catch up with 
receipts. This is a normal phase in any business recovery and 
imiplies that investors must keep a watchful eye on their port- 
folios. Profits are likely to contract in those industries where 
increased costs of production cannot be passed on to the con- 
sumer, while other industries, such as oil, shipping and steel, 
may continue to do well. 

Growing recognition of this basic change has, I think, been 
responsible for part of the decline in equity share values in 
London and in New York in recent months, but overshadowing 
it has been the continued threat of trouble from European 
politics, now reinforced by the Far Eastern conflict. With 
commendable courage the London investor has refused to be 
panicked by the political danger, although he has wisely decided 
that this is no time for letting out much speculative sail. Wall 
Street, on the other hand, has obliged with one of its periodic 
displays of hysteria in the course of which “‘ good ” stocks have 
fallen by as much as 40 per cent. in four days’ trading. 

* ~ * * 
WALL STREET'S NERVES 

With a President unfriendly to the stock markets still in the 
saddle at Washington the American investor—and speculator— 
may perhaps be forgiven for some slight uneasiness whenever 
Wall Street falls. It has also been demonstrated that the 
market is now so “‘ thin,” in the sense that trading operations 
have been cut down, that resisting power has been severely im- 
paired. I cannot avoid a suspicion, however, that the American 
public is still 1929 conscious and consequently desperately afraid 





URING the past quarter of a 
century the shares of the lead- 
ing British insurance companies 

have, on the average, doubled in value 
every ten years. The factors which 
make for capital appreciation in insur- 
ance shares are permanent factors which 
are just as operative today as they have 
been during the past 25 years. 
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Insurance-Units provide an investment 
spread over the stocks and shares of thirty- 
one British insurance companies. The 
inyestor is free from personal liability in 
respect of uncalled capital. Insurance- 
Units may be bought and sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. The 
estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is approximately 33°, 
Price of Insurance-Units, 14th Sept.,21s.9d. 
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of over-staying the bull market. This seems to explain 
musical chairs technique now apparent in Wall Street w . 
causes investors to rush headlong for safety whenever the hic 
seems to slow down. — 

How long will the music-go on? If trade indices can 
trusted, for a very long time. The income of Amer 
farming community will be even larger this year than 
there are immense arrears of building and re-equipm 
to be made up, all of which should spell a high level of 
activity and an improving average of stock market prices for 
long time ahead. At the moment, the market atmosphere is 
New York and London is so tenebrous that I still think op) 
the boldest and strongest should venture into the open “ 
far as speculative purchasers are concerned. -Most investon 
will be prepared to take a hand at rather higher prices under 
clearer skies. 
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* * * * 
IS PATERSON, LAING SCHEME FAIR? 

Fiat justitia, ruat caelum has never been a dictum whose use | 
would advise in considering capital reconstruction schemes, 
I opposed the Platt Bros. scheme, now happily defunct, becays 
it would have placed virtually all the sacrifice with the Secon 
Preference holders. Ordinary shareholders, however worthless 
their shares may appear on paper, have votes, and a correspond. 
ing nuisance value. It may, therefore, prove necessary in som 
instances for the preference holders, assuming that it is desirable 
to have a capital scheme at all, to leave the ordinary holdes 
with a stake in the company rather larger than their strict rights 
would justify, simply to get the scheme through. I think 
the proposals put forward by Paterson, Laing & Bruce, th: 
Australian merchants, are a case in point. The holders of the 
First Preference shares, which I recommended to venturesome 
investors last week, are asked to give up their arrears of dividend 
and to accept, in place of their existing 6 per cent. £1 cumulative 
shares, one-half of a new 6 per cent. £1 cumulative preference, 
plus one-half of a new 6 per cent. non-cumulative £1 second 
preference. 

Is this a fair proposal? Judged from the standpoint of 
abstract justice, no. In theory, holders of the First Preference 
shares should take all the available earnings until their current 
dividends and their arrears have been paid. But the company’ 
balance-sheet needs adjustment and there can be little doubt, 
























in the light of the reduction in earning-power in current con 


ditions, that it is very desirable to alter the structure of th 
capital. In such circumstances, when the Second Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders are asked to make big sacrifices itis 
surely reasonable to expect the First Preference holders to give 
up a slice of their pound of flesh in the common cause. 
* * * * 
PREFERENCE SHARE VALUATIONS 
My chief quarrel with the Paterson, Laing & Bruce directors 





is that they have presented the scheme, within a month of tk F 






usual date of publication of the annual accounts, without giving 
shareholders any intimation of the latest results or of the average 
level of earnings which, in current trading conditions, it s 
reasonable to expect. Earnings have obviously improved 








materially to enable the board to formulate a capital scheme, F 





but if I were a preference holder I would withhold my suppor 
until the facts about earnings have been disclosed. If an average 






annual profit of, say, £40,000 is within reach, then both classes FF 





of preference holders are being asked to give too much away 
the ordinaries ; if the reasonable expectation of profit is about 
£30,000, the scheme is still slightly favourable to the ordinary 
holders but perhaps justifiable on the broad working principle 
of give and take. 

What would the existing preference shares be worth if w 
assume profits around £30,000 and the adoption of the scheme’ 
A £30,000 profit would mean that the 6 per cent. dividend 
the new first preference would be covered nearly three times 
and that the balance would cover the non-cumulative 6 per ceft 
on the new second preferences, plus an extra 1} per cent. by 







virtue of the participation rights, and a dividend of 7 per ceil § 





on the new £1 ordinaries. On this basis I think a fair valuation 
of all three classes of capital would be par, which would mea 
that the existing preferences should be worth 2os., against tht 
current market value of I§s. 6d., and the existing second 
preferences, to be exchanged for two-fifths of a new ordinaty; 
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ae i yould be 
trifling allotment of deferred equity, woul 
apart eget a cape price of 7s. 6d. Both issues should 
erie rth holding for a gradual improvement. 


fore be wo: 
there: * * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 
: ptomatic of the state of markets that the first reaction 
oa Se mncemnent of a 10 per cent. final dividend by the 
© the en and Steel Company has been a fall in the shares 
ey 72s. 6d. The total dividend, which is being paid 
apt cof the year ended March 31st last, is 20 per cent., 
: or. shares are of 15s. denomination, it is readily calculable 
<< yield is just over 4 per cent. The market adds : And 
ittle enough on a speculative share in a company which has 
we just emerged from a six-year period of acute depression ; 
poi ooh are fairly valued. If this were the whole story I 
, but it is not. 
ow a came point is that the 20 per cent. dividend 
relates to a year in which the company derived virtually no 
henefit from the sharp rise in the price of pig iron which set in 
in 1936. Old contracts showing only a meagre profit have 
had to be worked off but the order book is now well lined with 
contracts on higher prices which should be reflected in a very 
substantial increase in earnings this year. The shortage of pig 
ion is now one of the significant factors in the world steel 
situation. With its expanding capacity the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company is well placed to reap advantage from such 
‘conditions, and has already arranged a satisfactory deal with 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. I shall be surprised if 
an interim dividend on account of the current financial year, of 
which six months have now passed, is not forthcoming before 
December. The prospective earnings and dividends should 
‘justify a rise in the shares from today’s price. CUuSsTOS. 
[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
S shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
‘initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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$465. This trust should be liquidated within next two years, 
= and the debentures repaid at just under £75. You could pur- 


CUSTOS REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 


D. Y. R. (Inverness-shire) —Would retain your part interest 
bin the Nanking Railway bonds and also the holding 
‘in Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
' Further fluctuations are inevitable but there should be an 
F ultimate recovery. 
' H. E. D. (Swansea)—Should prefer a good industrial 
} preference share yielding, say, 5 per cent. to the property trust 
-you mention. 
 B. C. (London)—An investment spread over L.M:S. 
' First Preference, L.M.S. 1923 Preference, and L.N.E.R. 
» First Preference should prove suitable for your purpose. The 
"income yield would be generous and the security quite strong. 
© MacisteR (Suffolk) —I regard the oil investment you 
mention as very speculative and advise reinvesting. 
C. E. M. (Ickenham).—Smart Bros. ordinary should 
» be worth holding for a recovery from today’s price. 
| A. F. S. (Chirk)—Metal Industries ‘‘B”’ should 
| be well worth holding for recovery in view of the improving 
Evalue of the company’s large holding of British Oxygen. 
| WRIGHTON (Torquay).—The fall in Rolls Royce is an ad- 
| justment to the new basis of yields and a correction of an inflated 
| price based on optimistic forecasts of aero-engine profits. I do 
) Not attach much importance to fears of American competition. 
ENQUIRER (Bournemouth).—In view of Canada’s poor wheat 
© Railway is likely to be slow. Suggest you switch from 
)C.P.R. preference into L.M.S. 1923 preference, which is 
offering a good yield and good prospects. 

ENQUIRER (Jersey)—Advise a purchase of Richard 
Thomas preference and Imperial Tobacco ordinary 
shares for your purpose. Both are promising industrial 


investments and the dividends are paid free of tax. 


W. M. N. (Dorchester).—Suggest a purchase of A. W. 
Consolidated Trust debentures, now quoted at 


chase £200 nominal for roughly £130. 
H. H—The Canadian Eagle 


] Whitehall 
Electric “Investments Preferences 


both reason- 
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able purchases for your purpose. As a third I prefer Richard 
Thomas preference. 

TRUSTING (Goole). — The debentures of William 
Griffiths look under-valued around 80 and are probably 
difficult to buy at that price. The company’s trading is satis- 
factory and there should be some improvement in the value 
of the ros. ordinaries. 

J. F. (Belfast).—For moderate capital appreciation I suggest 
A. W. Consolidated Trust debentures at 65. See 
reply to W. M. N. above. 


Links (Golders Green).—Advise holding Scammell 
Lorries and Joshua Hoyle new ordinaries. Both 
companies are doing better. Lambert Brothers are 


also worth holding in present conditions. 

A. A. B. (Sussex).—Your plan to switch into Conversion 
3 per cents. is a sound one from your point of view, 
although it will involve a reduction in current income. 

J. W. M. (Chichester)—Your holding in A. W. Consoli- 
dated Income debenture stock is worth about £126 today. 
As the liquidating value should be nearly £75 per £100 you should 
ultimately realise about £145. You should continue to hold. 

P. W. G. F.—The investment you mention is speculative, 
and I do not regard it as suitable for your purpose. 

Dyrric (Cardiff).—(1) A transfer into a stock with a definite 
redemption date would be advisable, but would involve some 
slight decline in income. (2) I think you should continue to 
hold E.D. Realisation shares for the present as the 
ultimate liquidation price should be substantially higher. 
You should receive an allotment of Union Castle ordinary 
shares within the next few weeks. (3) You might do well to 
exchange out of Randfontein into Apex (Trinidad) Oil, 
now standing around 34s. The dividend yield is well over 
6 per cent., and there should be chances of capital appreciation. 

W. W. (Bournemouth).—The investment is very speculative 
and I do not recommend it for your purpose. 

WESTDENE (Kalimpong).—The position of Indian Iron 
is discussed in Venturers’ Corner. 

U. M. S. (London).—I see no reason to disturb either the 
Morley or the Ferranti preferences. 
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Freya Stark On Kuwait 
! Of 1400-Year-Old 


the ancient Arab city where 
Eastern dignity and leisure 
“ Cave Paintings confront air liners and oil 
prospectors. 
i and numerous drawings } 
: illustrate an article de- : 
: scriptive of famous, but ! 
: little-known Ajanta, India : 


Japan Respects Pacifism 


in her remote island colony 
of Koto-sho, where the 
Yamis carry arms. only 
against ghosts ! 


Who Are The Vlachs! 


They ecall themselves 
Romans, yet they wander 
with their herds in nomadic 
simplicity through the 


Balkans, 
CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


is the subject of a centenary 
study by Professor W. G. 
Constable and many beauti- 
ful photographs of scenes 
he painted, including a 
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FINANCE 
INVESTING IN THE DOMINIONS— 
| AUSTRALIA 


It would probably not be far from the mark if it were 
reckoned that something over {500,000,000 is at the present 
time invested in Australian securities, and, as elsewhere, some- 
thing besides present prosperity and cheap money must be 
held accountable for the rise which has taken place in Austra- 
lian Loans during recent years. 
lian credit was at its lowest point, a circumstance which was 
due not only to the severe exchange crisis through which 
the country was passing, but also to fears of defaults on certain 
ef the State Loans. These apprehensions—which fortu- 
nately proved to be unfounded—were quickened, how- 
ever, by agitation on the part of certain of the extremists 
of the Labour Party in Australia for an actual default. At 
no time, however, was there any manifestation on the part 
of the p2ople of Australia as a whole to do other than meet 
all engagements connected with the service of the external 
debt; and ample evidence of this determination was afforded 
later by the readiness of the Authorities to part with practically 
the whole of the country’s gold reserve in order that sterling 
engagements here might be met. Not only so, but the same 
spirit was subsequently displayed by the people of Australia 
as a whole when they voluntarily consented to a conversion 
of their internal debts on terms involving considerable 
sacrifice to the holders, but a corresponding advantage to the 
position of the national finances. And as we all know now, 
Australia has emerged from her crisis triumphantly, and is 
reaping the reward both for her proved integrity and the 
courage with which the Australian people as a whole faced 
the years of difficulty. The great rise which has since taken 
place in Australian securities has, of course, been helped by 
the cheapness of money which has raised prices of all high- 
class securities, but the schemes for converting Australian 


Sioniun tia winter ! 
SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISE 
SEPTEMBER 29 


from 
Southampton 


30 days of delightful travel 
in perfect comfort and luxury. 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner 


You will enjoy every moment of this glorious cruise» 
travelling in luxurious comfort on the ARANDORA STAR 
along Mediterranean Coasts when they are at their 
Autumn loveliest. The winter will not feel so long. 


Sails SEPT. 28th for MALTA, DALMATIAN 

COAST, ITALY, VENICE, YUGO-SLAVIA, 

ATHENS, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT 
and PORTUGAL. 


Fares from 53 GNS. 





%* The ARANDORA 
STAR leaves South- 
ampton Dec. i7th for 
the annual Xmas and 
New Year Sunshine 
Holiday Cruise. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Strect, London, S.W.1. White- 
hall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Agencies. 


Cr! 180 ana 
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debt on terms most advantageous to that coun 
been impossible but for her credit having been streng 
by the experiences of the years of crisis. 


A Great Recovery. 


Today the contrast with years of depression is a very 
one, but from the point of view of the investor ition 
to remember that in an agricultural country such ag Ayeme 
where good prices of all exportable commodities ag ae 
in view of the heavy external indebtedness, it-is Ge 
to allow conditions of prosperity to obscure a recolae 
of the years of adversity. Thus, when noting the impem 
accounts of the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
States for the year 1936-37, when the Commonwam 
achieved a surplus of £1,276,000, it may be well tp gm 
that the States of New South Wales and Victoria } 
balanced their budgets for the first time since the Depress 
The only States now with deficits are Queensland and Wes 
Australia, where the public finances have been ad 
affected by drought conditions. After making proyig 
for sinking funds, which it may be noted amount t: 
very large total of £9,000,000, the net surplus on the Coms 
wealth and States budgets for 1936-37 is just under {1,000 
The latest figures of trade are also excellent, the fayougs 
balance for the year just mentioned, including the net 
exports, being estimated at about £35,600,000, compa 
with £22,600,000 for the previous year and, after allowiny 
for all commitments, including interest on the Public. De 
there is a substantial surplus to add to the reserves in Londp 
Moreover, preliminary estimates for Wool and Wheat suggs 
that the volume of export production will be maittaip 
during the coming season. ‘a 


th 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 4 
How greatly this recovery in the budgetary position gf 
Australia was needed may be gathered from the fact the, 
going back a few years the deficits were very serious, 
the State as well as the Commonwealth budgets are taker 
consideration. So far as the Commonwealth is concerne 
there have been continuous surpluses for the past oi ae 
but in the year of extreme depression there was a material 
deficit. 
wealth and the various States are taken together, the position 
is very different—a surplus was established for th 


On the other hand, if the budgets of the Common- {i 


first time for some years in 1935-36; for the previous year ft 


there was a deficit of just over £3,000,000 ; 


deficit was as much as £19,489,000 and {26,223,000 r 
spectively. From these figures it will be seen how 

the budgetary position in Australia can be affected eit 
by price movements in commodities or by droughts com 
trolling the volume and value of exports. 


And that these fluctuations in commodity price movement iy 


and the consequent variations in conditions of prosperity 


find their reflection in Government securities may be gathered 1) 
from the following short table, giwing the highest and lowest ily 


prices of some of the representative securities over a peril 
of ten years, though it will be seen that the actual Common 
wealth Loans which have only been issued within recett 
years have displayed remarkable steadiness. 


Present 
Highest. Lowest. 
107? 5I 
117} 58 


103} 
105% 
115t 
120} 
102% 


Australia 42° (1940-60) 
» 5% (1945-75) -- 
Commonwealth 3% Debentures 
(1939-41) 
New South Wales 4% (1942-62) .. 
» 5% (1945-65) oe 
» 5t% (1947-57) 
New Zealand 3% (1945) .. 
Queensland 34% (1945) 
»” ‘ 33% (1950-70) oe 
S. Australia 4% (1940-60) .. 
W. Australia 32% (1940-59) 


From the foregoing it will be seen that most of the secutittt 
are not very far from the highest points touched, though ther 
has been a reaction from the peak points similar to that whith 
has taken place in British Government securities. It will als 
be noted that some of the loans are not very far from the! 


or pyprses 
(Continus 


2 on page 482.) 


for the two Mt 
preceding years there were deficits in each year of about My 
£4,500,000, whilst for the years 1931-32 and 1930-31 thily 
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MAKE YOUR 
MONEY GO 


A LONG 


WAY BY 


WEARING 


PURITAN 
LEATHER 
SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd., 
Runcorn, Cheshire 





CSR eS a 


EGYPT, SUDAN, 3 
SOUTHERN INDIA, 3 
CEYLON & BURMA & . 


OS 
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TE FOR KLUSTRATEO BOOKLET TO... : 
BIBBY BROS. & CO. rau tu Bg tere NPC WW cess 

Or any Passenger Agency. SRO 

LATE HOLIDAYS in 


MOSCOW 
LENINGRAD, etc. 


Salings from London to Leningrad on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays until the end of November. 








Cruise-tours: - 2 weeks from £16 


” ” £23 
¥Y sailings from October 13th, further 
reduction in prices. 
2 weeks £15; 3 weeks £21. 
For full details apply to:— 


Any Leading Travel Agency, or Intourist Ltd., Bush 
House, London, W.C. 2. 




















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington 


Deputy Chairman 


. ’ . Vice-Chairman 
Sir Austin E. Harris, | 
K.B.E, 


Francis A. Beane 


Chief General Manager 
G. F. Abell 


Joint General Managers 
W. G. Johns, D.S.O., R. A. Wilson, Sydney Parkes, 
S. P. Cherrington 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£475,000,000 











The Bank transacts every kind of banking 
business and offers a complete and efficient 
service with facilities throughout the World. 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 



































Aw funds to assist house 

purchase always available. 
Prospective home-owners are 
invited to write for full particu- 


lars of the Mortgage Service to 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 480.) 


maturity date: a circumstance which in itself makes for 
steadiness rather than for a further advance. There is one 
further point which arises from the fluctuations which 
perhaps the investor will do well to note: namely, the 
lowest point touched within recent years. Whether therefore, 
having regard to these fluctuations, prices of Australian stocks 
are really above or below their intrinsic merits is a rather nice 
point, and I should be inclined to think that the maintenance of 
present quotations, or at all events the prospect of any further 
advance, must depend almost entirely upon the course of 
British Funds and other gilt-edged securities and that, in its 
turn, depends upon the future value of money. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that some of the stocks at the present level 
give a fair running yield, though in the case, for example, of 
Australian 43%, it will be noted that the stock can be redeemed 
in three years’ time. 


Australia is now benefiting in a marked degree by th¢ 
high prices of her most important productions. Her exchange 
position has been greatly strengthened by the very large 
sterling balances which she now has in this country, and I 
have already referred to the extent to which her credit has 
been strengthened by the course pursued by Governments 
and peoples during the years of extreme depression. It 
is, however, periods of prosperity which sometimes bring 
with them dangers of a different kind,.and there is no 
doubt that in past years Australia’s prosperity led to consider- 
able extravagance—one result of which is seen in the size of 
Australia’s external debt today. The policy of Labour 
extremists in Australia is also a point which has to be carefully 
watched and, in that connexion, I think it is well that some of 
the Australian banks have criticised certain of the recommen- 
dations of the recent Commission on Banking in Australia 
as calculated to bring about an undue measure of State 
control over the liquid capital of the country as expressed in 
the bank deposits. ARTHUR W. Kippy. 








For COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


as for Private Cars... 
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DUNLOP TYRES 


are supreme! 


They are “built for the job” and play a vital 
part in transport economy. 

Illustrated here are DUNLOP ‘90’ and 
DUNLOP ‘Freighter’ Giants: The latter is 
recommended where initial cost is a primary 
consideration. 


7 See Se a Cs Colt, Raa 
7H. 420 
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FINANCIAL NOTES «THE $ 


a POLITICAL MARKETs, 
IN addition to the disturbing influences 


next paragraph, the Stock Markets during noua {0 in yh [4 prize of 
been dominated by international politics as expr Week ba the first corr 
developments in the Far East and the anxiety wird MD tel syvelopes sho 
conditions in the Mediterranean. The decisions pot later tha 
at the Nyon Conference were regarded favourably by «fag nom om wes 
Stock Exchange, but speculative business is completely 7 of the ' 
by the international outlook, and even investment. ett ut soluti 
is restrained. Having regard to these conditions a as ed on 
rend business yeres: prices on the whole have — 
airly well maintained, jwhile Government Stocks have risen fil ooo 


THE AMERICAN SITUATION, 
The heavy fall in American securities has been alm 
: ; : Ost 

potent a factor in the Stock Markets in the past week 
been the political influences. Opinions upon the inal % 
of the situation on the other side of the Atlantic vary ee a 
that I almost hesitate to express my own view of the ihn 
Of the revival which has taken place in industrial activin 
the States there can, I think, be no question, but from tp 
to time I have expressed the view that the extent of 4 
revival has been, and is likely to be, restrained by a lack ¢ 
confidence which I attribute very largely to the feeling that 
much of the revival has been engineered by Washington : 
the lines of an inflationary policy, having as one of its reqs 
an enormous increase in budget deficits and, therefor i 
the national debt. Not only does the knowledge of the 
budget deficits occasion uneasiness, but there is also a feel 
that there must be a limit to the inflationary process ai 
to the abnormal cheapness of money as engineered by el 
U.S. Treasury. Added to all this is the belief that why 
Washington desires above all things an increase in indugtyj 
activity, with full employment for the workers, there js g 
equal apprehension of speculative activity, a fear which i 
doubtless accentuated by the knowledge of the large guy 
of foreign money which have found their way to Anica 
Consequently, there is constant uncertainty in Wall Stree 
as to what may be the next measures introduced by Washingt 
and this uncertainty is for the moment the dominant factor ij 
the market for American securities. 

* * * x 

BANK AND INSURANCE SHARES. 

I am glad to see that the Trust of Insurance Shares hy 
issued a new and enlarged edition of its Bank and Insuray 
Shares Year Book. ‘This is the second year of publication, aj 
the first volume has proved its usefulness. The book contiiy 
a series of analyses of the accounts of 94 British Banks ay 
Discount Companies and Insurance Companies for the py 
seven years, while it also contains a complete record of she’ 
prices, dividends and yields over a period of twenty-one yea 
There is also a Directory of Directors of British Banks aj 
Insurance Companies, and not the least interesting feature ¢ 
the new volume is an article on the attractions of Insurang 
shares and an Actuary’s examination by Mr. A. C. Thom 
of the net yield obtained by investments in the shares of 1) 
Insurance companies over a period of fifteen years. 

* * * * 


LON] 


REMARKABLE FIGURES 

This examination, which occupies a number of pages of tk 
Year Book, traces the return obtained by an investor ona 
investment of £2,800 spread equally over 28 representatir 
companies. The results of Mr. Thorne’s examination may k 
gathered from the following extract from his article : 

“The net income yielded by tke investment of £2,800 during th 
five years 1921-26 amounted to £760 or an average of {152 pt 
annum. The corresponding net income during the five years 1926-4! 
amounted to £990, or on the average £198 per annum, and for tk 
five years 1931-36 £1,111, averaging £222 per annum. 

The market value of the investment in 1921 of £2,8co would lu 
increased after five years to £4,834, after ten years to £5,958, a! 
after fifteen years ; 7.¢., in 1936, to £10,694.” 


The book, which is priced at 10s. 6d., can be obtained fra 


Trust of Insurance Shares Limited, at 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
* ¥* * * 


BANKING IN JAPAN. 
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1, This f 
bird. 
8, Colour 
wildly 
11, Sea-we 
13, Vowel: 
yy, rev. Al 
ingenu 
15, Conce 
17, rev. B 
18. Precio 
flower 
19, Music 
20, My fi 
my se 
2. See 3 
22 & 24. 


S 
Wh 


pe 
23. rev. | 
24. rev. § 
25. Fruit 
26. Tide 
29. Picke 


Though the economic conditions in Japan must be strained, a 


especially the finances of the Government, by war expenditure 


it is not surprising to find that banking profits continue tot 
satisfactory, and the statement of the Yokohama Specie Bai 
for the first half of the current year is a good one; the net prot 
compare favourably with the same period of last year, # 
after again placing 1,750,000 Yen to the Reserve Fund, & 
Directors are able to maintain the dividend of ro per cent. 
annum, with a somewhat larger carry forward than a yeat 
This further sum placed to the Reserve brings that Fund up! 
134,400,000 Yen, which is more than 34,000,000 Yen gredlt 
than the paid-up capital. A. W.K 
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: THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 260 


By. ZENO 





4 prize of a Book Token for one guinca will be given to the sender of 
“P orrect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
the first © hould be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
Brolops ~ : first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
s og sv. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
ot on winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
ee s must bear a three-halfpenny stamp otherwise they are 


sung solution. 
| ae . on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS. 3. Lens-shaped. 
1, This person is an enticing 4. “When the judgement’s week, 
bird. the . . . is strong.” 







8 Colour that is more than 5. Marked by ice-action. 
wildly foolish. 6. Big one in a little road. 
11, Sea-weed. 7. Both for and because of 
13, Vowels. heating plants ! 
yy, rev. Authentic as a flustered 8. This place gives men the 
'€S hal ingenue. fashion. 
are 15, Concerning. g. What a vicious circle hasn’t, 
on 17. rev. Border of dead gold. I suppose ! 
ks ani 2°: Precious stone allied to a 10. Of no use to a bell-ringer for 
flower. exercise. 
Cpa 11. Mushroom. 


* shane 19: Musical pigeon ? 
yep 2. My first is unchecked in 34, I2. 
3 an MY second in 1. 
ure (fe 21. See 30. 


rev. Menders doing this are 
not necessarily using impre- 
cations. 

13. Tries ten (anag.). 


tore 72 & 24, nan an” saa 16. rev. Tract near sea. 
of 21 Which speaks to my spirit 27. Formerly, 252 wine gallons. 
of thee.” 28. For instance. 
23, rev. Predatory incursion. 30. rev. Perch with 21. 
24, rev. See 22. 31. My first is unchecked in 3, 
of thee 25. Fruit worn on the shoulders. my second in 8 down. 
mn a 26. Tide acts (anag.). 
lative 29, Picked out as best. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 259 


ay by 32. “Not possession, but. . ., 
is the only riches.” 


gE 33. With prudes for proctors, 


He dowagers for deans, 
: fe And sweet . . . -graduates 


in their golden hair.” 
tune 34 Ornaments caused by writing 





al too hard ? 

x DOWN GUA| 1 | DPU|N{ E/ R| R/T} 

see | 2. He was condemned to stand £| T| C) E) T] E| RJ AUD) A! Ci 
up to his chin in water. JER 

ani SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


xe The winner of Crossword No. 259 is Miss Florence N. R. 
aif Corbett, 9 Whitworth Road, Ranmoor, Sheffield 10. 

















pif | WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.)  6/-, 3/6, 2/6, all bookable, 
g0, Monday next, 8 p.m. (subs. 8.30). Matinees, Wed. & Sat. next, 2.30. 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS. IRISH SEASON. 

(For two weeks only), 
THE — IN THE YELLOW RIVER, 


yy Denis Johnston. 














There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 






























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund... a eas ‘as ‘ne per £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eos eee ose eee coe £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL = BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW 























ORDEALS 


you can help 


them face 
Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 113 years. 
Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 
it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send wil! help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a line ¢ 


as a line. 


5% fori3; 74%for26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions » 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


41 IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or fauity Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London, 
(Edgware 0987.) 











| eae VACANCIES for preferably Elderly Gentle- 

folk at “‘ Barton’’ Private Guest House,. Percy 
Quiet select company. Every 
Central heating. 


Road, Bournemouth. S 
comfort and personal attention. 
Inclusive terms, 35s. 





N men’s “ Tobacco Conversations ” 
TOM LONG gives happy inspirations. 





_ RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 

requiring Permanent or Temporary ursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING Homg, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


QT. LEONARDS AND ST. KATHARINES 
"Se SCHOOLS, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council invite applications for the post of 
Headmistress of St. Leonards and St. Katharines 
Schools, which becomes vacant on August Ist, 1938. 

All information and forms of application may be 
obtained from THE SECRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 











LECTURES 


*NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
l (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Over ninety Courses of Lectures on various periods 
or aspects of— 

HISTORY : LITERATURE : 

STUDIES: LAW: I . 

ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND _ SOCIAL 

SCIENCE: PAINTING: ARCHITECTURE: 

PSYCHOLOGY : 

will be delivered in various parts of London and the 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. 

Particulars may be obtained free on application 
to the UNtversiry EXTENSION REGISTRAR (Dept. 8), 
University of London, W.C. 1. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





i RKB Be xz COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of Londonin the Faculties of Arts and Science. 
Courses in Classics, and in French, English, German and 
Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to 
Non-University Students. Studentships to the value 
of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the 
College. Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus 
free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


, ’ cy 
DAVIES’S 
maintain their usual standard of success in 1937. 
HOME CIVIL: 1st Place and 18 others. 
F.O.: 2nd, 3rd and 6th Places. 
CONSULAR : st Place and 8 others. 
I.C.S.: 1st Indian Place and 11 other Places. 
BURMA C.S.: 2nd Place. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11 Park 4414. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29th. 








ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
— attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring expert 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)}—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








TYVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
| LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 


apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





GIRLS. 
. TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


lead 2 FOR BOYS AND 
N 







CAREERS 


} NGINEERING TRAIN} 
4 FARADAY HOUSE.  Establishtge NENG 
(The Electrical Standardising, Testing ot 
Chet cp aro Ltd.) 

airman of the Gove : 

_ The Rt. Hon. The EARL of ROTHE 
Advisory Principal: ALE SANDER S 


sat F.R.S., M.LE.E, 
Principal: W.R.C.COODE-ADAMS,M.A 

A Technical College specially equipped for py. 
the sons of gentlemen with a complete wie , 
Mechanical and_ Electrieal Engineering, ince 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in one of the 209 Mat 
turing Works and Power Stations in affiliation wis « 
ba oy for the purpose. wih 

The four years’ course commences j Lary 
and September. im January, ty 
a and — Ground, Molesey, 
‘or Prospectus apply to the VICR- q 
FARADAY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON Ww 
LONDON, W.C. 1, England. oe 







































M.Sc, Phy 
























FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEGE 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 41004 
English School for boys, 12-19. _ Individual «, 
Preparation for all English examinations anq ; 
Universities, Army, &c. Centre for School Centif 
Special Modern Larguages facilities. Winter » 
other sports. Ideal heaith conditions. Particulars jn 
the SECRETARY. 











PRIVATE TUITION 


RENCH.—Experienced tutor with French yi 
receives pupils in house near Paris.—Write R } 
Russet, B.A., Kerbilouet,” Arradon, Morbihan, 











PUBLICATIONS 


VERY month over 28,000 people read The East ful 

4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and picturs 
East End Life. Send your name and address, and 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Re 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Missy, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Roi! 
Stepney, E. 1. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c, 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIE; 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet fre. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








5 ee ae oe eee 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Mis \| 
McFar.LAaneE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Su 





i ITERARY WORK, etc., intelligently, prompy 
4 typed, 1s. 1,000 words.—LEWIN, 67 Fremanh 
Koad, Cotham, Bristol. 





UBLISHER has opening for Poems, Esuy, 

Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music- 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 (i! 
Compton Street, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 53; 








YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comp 
)Yalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK L1D., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C2 





snes & POEMS wanted for broadcasting. Amateur! 
works considered. —£.8.M.S., 197 Victoria St., Lond 






























fectrart PASTILLES 














BUMPUS” 


The best way to choose books is to see 
them for yourself at Bumpus, or to send 
for the new list of notable 
Publications. 

J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KINC 


477 OXFORD STREET, Ww: 


Autumn 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capi 














FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & 1/3 














£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 


called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the 
,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout t 


—412,000, 


(Not capable 


Bank being wound # 
Reserve, £1,600) 
he Australit 









States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES # 


also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ bey 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased of ea 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which maj 


ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 13 5 TH Yofor 26 5 


De — ae 
CINEMAS 





DEM Y CINEM 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 

‘Yiddle with his Fiddle’ | 
Friday, Sept. 17th at 8.45 p.m. Premiere SAC BA 


2 comedy, ““ROMAN D’UN TRI-} 
out / iad seats bookable, 2s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 


cA 
A lly Picon in 








A 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
_ 
INEST KE NYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 


ound, 3 Ib. for 5s. 6d., post paid in U.K.— 
furl, RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 


























_———————— ae nn 
TOBACCO 
PIPE TOBACCO (Rummie), a delightful 
=. as used in Ward Room, Messes ; Is. 2d. 
cz, 4s. 8d. i1b.; from Selfridges, Whiteley’s or 
Suen Yorke, 9 Springfield Road, London, N.W. 8. 
DOGS 
G TRAINING.—Lt.-Col. Badcock takes all , 


breeds for obedience and gun dogs for training on 
sco acres shooting. Pupils taken.- Advice by post.— 
Radnage House, High Wycombe. Radnage 66. 














PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 
PIANOS, re- conditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 1. LANgham 1423. 








SHOP BY POST 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


and 10%, for 52. 
C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS—WHERE 
TO STAY 





“| ae ke VACANCIES for preferably Elderly Gentle- | 


folk at “Barton” Private Guest House, Percy | 
Road, Bournemouth. Quiet select company. Every | 
‘aieaas and personal attention. Special terms. | 





HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.— Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort, 
| Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








. and still THE RED HOUSE 
|a maxim and a belief that after much sampling your | 
| final selection will be for the Red House for a week- end | 
out of town. a few weeks in the country or a permanent | 
country home. 1o acres of lovely grounds, golf, tennis, 
bridge. comfort without a domestic care. 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel . . . and a home. 
Mars. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available. 
One minute from station. Telephone: 164 





ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.). 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly. —Vict. 3347. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTFRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a statf 
conce rned for your comiort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board. 


Write or ‘phone tor brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley _ Crystal Palace, $.E. 19. 
Sydenham 5363. 














NHETLAND L AMB.—The greatest table delicacy ; 
s) in quarters, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per lb. for forequarters ; and rs. 2d. per Ib. for 
sides and whole carcases. All carriage paid per parcel 

post. Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays.— 
r M. AbiE & SONS, VOE, SHETLAND. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 


Series discounts : 


6d. a night, or 30s. | 


24% for 6 insertions ; 





HOLIDAYS 





ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — Al 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre: all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies 














RE COMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 


| BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 


| BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 


BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HAS TINGS.—AL BANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 

ait geal STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCHRANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITE wwe t:RVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C. 





{YDINBU RGH. —s HEAL ISON HOTEL —Melville | 
4;Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


Tweed patterns free 


rooms, grounds I0 acres. 


day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





AVE you anything to sell ? 


thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
fied advertisements cost, 2s. 
insertion and should reach The 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2} 

tions: 5°, for 13; 7}°. for 26; and 10° 


Spectator Offices, 


, for §2. 


Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
Prepaid Classi- 
per line (36 letters) per 


I, with remittance by 
, for 6 inser- 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and TELS managed by the 
statin S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
SSOCIATION, LTD. 
P: R. H. A., oa St. GEORGE’S Hott, 193 REGENT 
STREET,- W. 1 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, es gh in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List * ’ stating requirements, to ““ SURREY 





\ JINTER UNDERWEAR FOR 


from Makers. 


Patterns of lovely ‘‘ B-P” Underwear. Saves 


Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY ; satisfaction or 
money back.—Write to BIRKETT & ’PHitiips, LtD., 
Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. (Estab’d 1920.) 





THRIFTY 

BUYERS.—Better quality than you usually get, 
or lower prices than you usually pay, because direct 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free 
you 
shilings in the £. Every style and size, for Women, 


TRusT,” Hoos il" Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ rTARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). 
\ —Room and breakfast ss. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


Si 


Hot water every room. 





REDCLIFFE GDNS., S.W.10. Beautiful rooms 
with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2} gns. 
Quiet house.—FLAXMAN 5228. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest | 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per | 


MANCHESTER —BOW DEN HYDRO. 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PErRwICK Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


| 
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The Book of Songs 


by ARTHUR WALEY. Translations from the Chinese by the 
most famous sinologist of our day; many of these exquisite 
lyrics have been misinterpreted and are here for the first time 
given their true meaning. Ready Tuesday. 10s. 6d. net 


Corporal Wanzi 


by FRANK BROWNLEE. “There is no need for Mr. Brownlee 
to state that his stories are founded on fact. Anyone with a 
knowledge of African life will recognise his characters as old 
friends.” —Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


Elysian Fields 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA,. An amusing and 
stimulating debate on the problems perplexing the world to-day by 
a few of the Great Dead, including Goethe, Voltaire, Mary Queen 
of Scots and Karl Marx. Ready Tuesday. 38. 6d. net 


Edueation of the Emotions 


by MARGARET PHILLIPS. “Of the first interest to all 
students of psychology and to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the foundations of their. difficult art.”—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 8s. 6d. net 


Out of My Life and Work 


by AUGUSTE FOREL. The memoirs of this pioneer in many 
branches of medicine and science are full of real interest, 
for they are not merely the records of an individual’s life, but 
the testimonies of a man who has fought for human progress : 
not the least remarkable section of the book is concerned with 
the great doctor’s efforts to further Socialism in the days when 
it was an unpopular creed. Ready Tuesday. 15s. net 


Challenge of the North-West Frontier 


by C. F. ANDREWS. “Should be read by everybody who is 
worried at British inconsistency over disarmament.””—Manchester 
Guardian. ‘‘ One of the most formidable books that has been 
published on the pacifist side.”—Church Times. 

Cloth, 6s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 





in Great Britain by W. Spraicnt AnD Sons, LTD., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by THe Spectator, Ltp., at their offices. 
No. 99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1—Friday. September 17, 1937. 

















